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7s see BY PERCIE W. Hare. 
Being extracts from the Diary of the Schoolmaster, Karl van Ziemann (abridged and translated). 


‘On this day to the 
new tavern that has 
‘been built by Herr 
Captain Sylvis. It is 
situated by the eastern 
edge of the old river 
road, near unto the 
place where the nets 
are drawn. The Herr Captain Sylvis—or Skip- 
per Sylvis, as he is termed by the New Eng- 
landers—excites my curiosity amazingly. His 
hair is iron gray, face excessively wrinkled, 
and he walks with a peculiar hitch of his 
right leg; and as he moves he glances around 
in a sharp, nervous manner, with his deep-set 
black eyes. His manner is intolerant and 
overbearing, and his language interlarded with 
rough seamen’s oathes. I fear me much that 
these will have their effect upon the growing 
boys. Already I overhear them trying to 
imitate him. ‘The Herr Captain states that he 
has been master on board various merchant 
vessels and has visited many foreign ports. 
That now tired of wandering, has made up his 
mind to settle down by the side of our river. 
‘* Again have I been to the inn of the Herr 
Captain. It may have been sinful, but I could 
not refrain from dragging my earthweary 
limbs thitherward. The excitement of listen- 
ing to his tales seems to buoy my waning 
spirits, and for a time I feel like my own old 
self again. But what tales they be! Of 
adventure by sea and land—of scuttling ships 
—of blood-red decks—of grim, murderous 
piracy! And I cannot help but notice, how 
one and all list to a story of escape from 
tottering icebergs and impending shipwreck 
with but scant attention; while when the 
Herr Captain’s tongue runs on capturing 
treasure galleons and sending prisoners along 
the plank, they draw around still closer and 
hardly have time to wink their eyes. Scarce 
a one believes in his account of peaceful 


The Sylvis Cryptograph. 


merchant sailing nowadays. To see him in 
his reckless bravado bring the tarred canvas 
bag from its secret hiding place, and with 
roughly chanted sea-song accompaniment, 
pour its precious contents upon the table! To 
know that his leering, blood-shot eyes are 


“ watching each and everyone of us, as he runs 


his hands in among the golden store, and 
strains the coins one by one through his claw- 
like fingers! O, but he must have been a 
human vulture, and yet his fiendish wicked- 
ness causes a certain fear of him that is closely 
akin to respect.’’ 


Turn we now from this narrative of the 
worthy pedagogue to a time some few 
years further along. The colonies have 
risen in arms against their mother coun- 
try, and the plough-share lies rusting in the 
furrow, while he who once guided it along is 
engaged in the stern business of war, or 
mayhap has fallen a victim to his patriotism. 
The battle of Monmouth had been fought, and 
some Hessian troops were posted in a chain of 
videttes along the west bank of the Passaic 
River; and the inn trade was greatly aug- 
mented by the sale of home-brewed ale to the 
German soldiery. So great was the demand, 
that the skipper found it necessary to scour 
the surrounding country for supplies. With 
wandering bands of guerilla troops from both 
opposing armies, seeking opportunity for 
plunder and rapine, this was a.somewhat 
dangerous undertaking. And so the event 
proved for the stubborn old skipper, for while 
at some distance from home upon one of these 
excursions, there came a white puff of smoke 
from way off on the hillside, and it was a sore 
wounded man that dragged himself slowly 
towards a settler’s doorstep. 

He knew that his end was rapidly drawing 
near, and requested the good Samaritan who 
was ministering to his comfort, to bring him a 
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flat piece of soft stone—known in New Jersey 
as marl-stone. His obedient nurse placed a 
sharp-pointed hunting knife in his hand, and 


the old skipper proceeded to scratch some rude ’ 


hieroglyphics upon its surface. Scarcely had 
he finished his peculiar task, when his breath 
came in short, quick gasps, and his last words 
were almost indistinguishable. Enough was 
heard, however, to make it clear that the stone 
was to be carefully preserved and given to his 
young son. And with only this material act, 
and not a word of sorrow or repentance for his 
life of crime, the old pirate passed away. The 
boy was cared for by kind neighbors, but 
although diligent search was made for the old 
canvas bag of doubloons, it had in some 
utterly unaccountable manner disappeared 
from the place in which it was last seen. 
Various surmises were made in regard to its 
disposition and the probable connection with 
the rudely scratched stone, but rumor soon 
had it that the golden store had been carried 
off by a band of Hessian freebooters. 

In the excitement and confusion consequent 
upon the closing years of the Revolutionary 
War, however, there was so much to occupy 
the attention of the neighbors that the stone 
was mislaid; and by the time the son had 
arrived at years of discretion, it and its mys- 
terious hieroglyphics had become a distorted 
legend. 

* * * * 

About one hundred years later the Sylvis 
farm was owned and occupied by one Jacob— 
a great-grandson of the old skipper. The inn 


The Old Inn-barn. 
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had been moved back a few hundred feet and 
was used for a barn; while a modern frame 


. house stood upon the old foundations. The 


stately black walnut tree—planted and tenderly 
nurtured by the old skipper—reared its proud 
head aloft, and was a landmark for all the 
country round. 

Jacob Sylvis was a youngish old bachelor, 
who seemed doomed to continue in the state 
of single blessedness for reasons purely finan- 
cial. Pretty, brown-eyed Molly Saunders 
would have willingly left her comfortable 
paternal home to marry him, anytime these 
six or seven years; but Jacob doubted his 
ability to make her happy with his extremely 
limited income. A circumstance that per- 
chance prevented them from becoming unduly 
disheartened lay in the fact of their being next 
door neighbors ; with frequent opportunity for 
meeting and companionship. 

Upon one particular June day the door of 
the old inn stood open, and Jacob sat upon 
the sill mending his hay-rake, while Molly 
guided the waxed cord to his hand. 

‘* Lawyer Simpson has been makin’ a time 
over his mortgage. Sez that bein’ as its long 
overdue, he will foreclose at the end of Sep- 
tember, unless I can settle it up,’’ quoth Jacob, 
in a weary tone of voice. 

‘* Well, I think he’s too mean for anything, 
if he does,’’ replied Molly impetuously. 

‘*You and him seemed to get along all right 
yesterday afternoon,’’ said Jacob, looking up 
at her rather quizzically. 

‘‘Pa asked him up to supper, and of course 

I had to entertain him while 
we were waiting. I do be- 
lieve that you are jealous ot 
that little snippy lawyer.’’ 

‘* No—not ex—actly jeal- 
ous,’’ replied Jacob in meas- 
ured tones; ‘‘ but when I 
see you over there with him, 
and me on this side of the 
fence all alone, it almost 
looked as if you had de- 
serted and gone over to the 
enemy.’’ 

‘You dear old stupid, 
you know that—why, Jake, 
you’re letting that batten 
slip out. You’re a great one 
to splice a rake handle.’’ 

Jacob threw the rake for- 
cibly to one side, and put- 
ting his arm around the 
girl, said: ‘‘To tell the 
hull truth Moll, it makes 
me so dispirited at the 
thought of leavin’ the old 
place, that I lose all inter- 
est in my work.’’ 
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‘*But Jake,’’ said the girl, trying to smile 
through. her tears, ‘‘ you’re not going away 
to leave me?’’ 

‘‘No, Moll; not if I can help it,’’ he 
answered sturdily ; ‘‘ but it’s no use goin’ on in 
this style. Goodness knows it’s been hard 
scrabblin’ to even get the interest together, 
for that mortgage was made in the old ten per 
cent days, and Lawyer Simpson would never 
make it less; and as for paying off the princi- 
pal—’’ And his eyes swept lovingly around 
the old place, with its sturdy trees and rolling 
acres, while he shook his head negatively. 

‘* Don’t talk that way Jake,’’ cried the girl 
sobbingly, ‘‘its a long way yet to the end of 
September and—something might happen— 
most any day—and—I know that you will 
never lose the dear old place.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t borrow a cent from your father, 
Moll,’’ quickly rejoined Jacob, ‘‘even if he 
had it to lend; and’’—with an incredulous 
smile—‘‘ unlessI should stumble across the 
Skipper’s old canvas bag, I don’t see how I’m 
to pay up.’’ 

‘When a woman knows a thing, ske knows 
it; and that’sall there is about it; and I know 
that you are not going to lose the old place 
this year or next year—nor any year.”’ 

‘*But why am I not going to lose it?’’ 

‘* Because you’re not;’’ and with this par- 
ticularly feminine reason Molly laughingly 
refused to discuss the distasteful subject 
further; and when she retraced her steps 
homeward Jake was whistling away at his work 
as cheerily as if ‘‘ these indentures’’ and ‘‘the 
parties of the first part’’ were purely imagi- 
nary evils. 

But Molly’s smile only lasted her out of 
Jake’s sight, and she went up to her room and 
cried as though her heart were breaking. 

One stormy evening, some little time later, 
Jacob was hunting for fugitive eggs. There 
was one old white hen that evidently con- 
sidered her chicks above the earth earthy, and 
soaring figuratively as well as actually made 
her nests in odd corners of the hayloft, which 
had formerly been the old family bedroom. 
On this particular occasion she would seem to 
have exerted her utmost powers of conceal- 
ment, for hunt and search where he would, 
Jacob was baffled in finding the cause of her 
triumphant cluck of some few hours before. 
Almost persuaded to give up the search in 
despair, he put his hand down a hole between 
the beams, with scarcely a thought of what he 
‘was doing. To his surprise his fingers touched 
the egg, as well as another rough hard sub- 
stance. To take them both out was the work 
of but a moment, and it may well be imagined 
with what curiosity he gazed upon his find; 
for it was without the shadow of a doubt the 
identical stone that had been marked upon by 
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his great-grandfather. Plainly discernible 
were the rude hiereglyphics that .might mean 
so much—but the oft-told rumor of the ma- 
rauding Hessian band shattered his air castles 
before they were half built. With a regretful 
sigh he placed the stone with the eggs in his 
basket, and slowly proceeded about his prosaic 
duties. He attached so little importance to 
his find that several days went by before he 
thought to show the Skipper’s stone to Molly. 
When he did so, he was surprised to see that 
she took the matter quite seriously. 

‘* Looks like a streak of lightning and an 
arm without a hand,’ she said, poising the 
stone between her fingers and thumb, and 
turning it critically from side to side. ‘‘ What 
do you think it means, Jake?’ 

‘* Well, I dunno—but I don’t take much 
stock in it, anyhow.”’ 

‘“No stock in that stone? Why, Jake, 
there’s no possible manner of doubt in my 
mind that this stone with its rude marks 
tells the hiding-place of your great-grand- 
father’s treasure.’’ 

‘* But the Hesshuns carried off the treasure, 
some folks say ; and—’’. 

‘* Don’t believe they had the chance,’’ in- 
terrupted Molly ; the Skipper knew what 
he was about, and he was just cute enough to 
put it away where no one would think of 
looking for it. The only trouble is that he 
was so cute about this stone that ten college 
professors couldn’t understand its meaning. 
But a meaning there certainly is, and we must 
find it out.’’ 

Molly’s unwavering faith and certainty as 
to the final result, fully aroused all Jacob’s 
enthusiasm, and the twain began to carry out 
a systematic search. 

Jacob gradually abandoned even a pretence 
of tilling the soil, and spent the bulk of his 
waking hours in endeavoring to read the mys- 
tic signs upon the stone. And Molly was 
ever at hand to aid him with hands, eyes or 
brain. 

But slowly and surely the days, and weeks, 
and months went by ; and when the last day 
came—the day before the advertised sale at 
foreclosure—they seemed as far from the 
secret as ever. 

It was a beautifully clear moonlit night, and 
about ten o’clock Jacob and Molly wandered 
out to the old inn building, as a fitting place 
to end their hours of constant companionship. 
They sat together upon the old door-sill, and 
grieved with tearless eyes, each bent upon 
convincing the other that all would be well 
again in the course of a few months at 
most. 

‘‘ Here, Moll,’’ said Jacob, putting the 
stone in her lap, ‘‘ keep this to remember me 
by.”’ 
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‘*T will, dear,’’ answered Molly, in a sus- 
piciously cheerful tone ; ‘‘and when we have 
a little home of our own, we’ll stand it upon 
the mantle-shelf, and when folks want some- 
thing to amuse themselves with we’ll let them 
try to find out the meaning of the Sylvis cryp- 
tograph—’’ 

‘“Hey! What! Who said cryptograph ?’’ 
and the head of a filthy old tramp protruded 
from the hay-loft door, evidently expecting an 
answer. 

For an instant Jacob was intensely angry, 
and at any other time would have bade the 
tramp seek some other lodging house at once. 
But reflecting that it was his own last night, 
and that he might be in precisely the same 
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predicament himself on the morrow, he merely 


requested the weary walker to go back to his 
slumbers and not intrude upon them. 

‘‘ But if I mistake not I heard the lady men- 
tion the word .‘.cryptograph’’’ persisted the 
outcast, in most refined accents, ‘‘ and that is 
a subject in which I am particularly inter- 
ested.’’ 

‘* But this is not an ordinary cryptograph, 
sir,’’ modestly replied Molly; ‘itis merely 
some rude marks scratched upon a stone by a 
dying man. These marks, however, we 
believe indicate where a considerable family 
treasure lies concealed.”’ 

‘‘ Why that is just exactly what I like,” 
responded the nondescript, rubbing his hands 
together gleefully, ‘‘and if you will permit 
me’’— rapidly descending the ladder as he 
spoke—‘' I may be of some service in deciph- 
ering it for you.’’ And keeping up a continu- 
ous volley of commonplaces, he carefully 
removed one sideboard from the wheelbarrow, 
and lifting his tattered coat-tails, sat down 
with the air of a distinguished guest 

‘* Now, in the first place,’’ he went on, ‘‘do 
not, I beg of you, imagine for one moment that 
I expect to receive any pecuniary emoluments 
whatsoever for my services. On the contrary, 
I expect nothing and desire less. With which 
brief explanatory remark we will proceed to 
the subject at issue. In the first place, will 
you kindly tell me allthat you know in regard 
to’’—receiving it from Molly with a stately 
inclination of the head—‘‘ this stone ?”’ 

Although somewhat nonplussed by the con- 
tradictory address and appearance of the 
tramper, Jacob carefully gave the desired 
information in detail, and added thereto some 
hint of the necessity that oppressed them. He 
then offered some matches so that the new- 
comer could make a caretul inspection of the 
stone, but they were politely declined, and it 
was returned to Molly after he had passed his 
fingers lightly over the marks. 

Taking an erect position, with the left hand 
on the small of his back, and the right used 
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to emphasize his delivery, the raggedly attired 
tramp assumed the dignity of an accustomed 
public speaker, and addressed his audience 
—of two—as follows: 

‘* In the first place let us imagine ourselves 
beside the dying man. He has spent all his 
life in the pursuit of gold, and now finds that 
he cannot take it with him upon his last jour- 
ney. He naturally wishes that his only son— 
who is almost an infant—shall inherit the fruit 
of his life’s work. But he is alone and among 
strangers where it is very possible that there 
may be dishonesty and treachery. His treasure 
is securely hidden away, but how to advise his 
son, and only his son, of its location is the 
quandary. He finally secures a piece of soft 
stone, makes some rude marks upon it, and 
desires that it may be given or sent to his son 
as a last memento of his * father. We may 
safely take it for granted that this rude sailor- 
man was not overwell educated in crypto- 
graphy and that he did not understand the 
elaborate system of alternates and pyramidical 
numbers. And, furthermore, that these rude 
marks were objective and not subjective. By 
simple deduction we can see that these objects 
could not be of a foreign nature, but acquaint- 
able to father and son alike. This would nar- 
row the locality of said objects down to the 
inn or its near neighborhood. We can dismiss 
the out-of-doors, I think, at once, as except in 
the edges of leaves there is scarcely such a 
thing in nature as a succession of uniform 
angles. We thus arrive at the conclusion that 
these objects are to be looked for inside the 
old inn. If agreeable we will proceed to 
make an examination of the premises.’’ 

Jacob took down his lantern and having 
lighted it, the trio lead by the unknown, com- 
menced a critical survey of the interior. 
Pointing impressively with the forefinger of 
his right hand, the forlorn one said : 

‘* It scarcely requires an extraordinary effort 
of the brain to classify the zig-zag marks as a 
fitting complement to the staircase. In the 
absence of anything that would seem to coin- 
cide with the second figure or character, we 
will for the present ignore it, and pursue our 
investigations accordingly. If the steps as 
given have an arbitrary value, we may con- 
clude that either the fifth step from the top, or 
the fourth from the bottom, may be designated.”’ 

Acting on the tramp’s impressively uttered 
words, Jacob swung his axe- right manfully, 
and in a few moments not only the two before- 
mentioned steps, but the whole staircase was 
pulled to pieces and carefully examined, but 
nothing was found. 

In nowise disconcerted, the grizzled one 
continued in a ringing voice : 

‘* Failing in our efforts to locate the treasure 
by means of the first hieroglyphic we must 
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now seek for an explanation of the second. 
Its simple nature—a kind of rough right angle 
as you will observe—would lead one to sup- 
pose that it might represent a qualification or 
limitation of the first. Working on this theory 
we can enumerate—the floor—no apparent 
connection there. The ceiling—ditto. The 
head—ditto again. The foot—’’ 

‘*TIt means at the foot of the staircase,’’ 
cried Molly in a tremble of expéctancy. 

‘** I bow to the opinion of our lady confed- 
erate,’’ urbanely replied the tramp, suiting the 
action to the word; ‘‘and agree with her 
deduction that the second rude figure was 
intended for a human foot.’’ 

But Jacob was not wasting his time in idle 
platitudes. As soon as Molly spoke he rushed 
forward, and began to tear up the floor-boards 
at the foot of the staircase. As soon as these 
were removed the beams lay exposed to view. 
One particularly heavy oak log, roughly 
squared with an axe, supported the edge of 
the landing and the newel post. A careful 
examination of this log resulted in the finding 
of a square hole covered by a plug of wood 
set in perfectly flush with the surface. Remov- 
ing this cover, Jacob inserted his hand into 
the hole and after some slight difficulty dragged 
out an old canvas bag, whose weight and tarry 
smell can better be imagined than described. 
There is surely no need to give further detail. 
Of course the mortgage was paid, the old 
place saved, and Molly married. The reader 
knows that without being told. The ragged 
one utterly declined any reward, but occasion- 
ally sips a cup of Molly's fragrant coffee. And 
many of his tattered brethren of the road are 


A New England House, about the year 1700. , 
From ‘‘ Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In.” 


De Wolfe, Fiske and Company. 
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fed and warmed for his sake. Almost every 
tramp in the country knows of the old house 
under the shade of the big black walnut tree. 


F, J. STIMSON. 
(J. S. ot Dale.) 

Frederic Jesup Stimson, author of ‘‘ King 
Noanett,’’ was born in Dedham, Mass., July 
20, 1855. He passed his boyhood in Dubuque, 
Iowa, went to school in Dedham, Mass., and 
Switzerland, and graduated from Harvard 
College in 1876 and Law School 1878. At 
that time he was one of the editors of the old 
Harvard Lampoon, and wrote with J. T. 
Wheelwright ‘‘ Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge.’’ ‘‘ Guerndale,’’ which he nearly 
completed before leaving Cambridge, was pub- 
lished in 1882, and followed by ‘‘ Mrs. 
Knollys’’ and ‘‘ A First Love Letter,’’ two 
widely copied magazine stories. The former 
preceded by a year or more Tennyson’s poem 
on the same plot. ‘‘Stimson’s Law Glos- 
sary ’’ had before been published by Little, 
Brown and Company. About 1884-5 Mr. 
Stimson was Assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, and since then has practised 
law in Boston and New York. The first vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ monumental ’’ work on American 
Statistics and Constitutions appearing in 1886 ; 
and this year he put forth two important con- 
tributions to the law of the labor question in 
which he is deeply interested. His works of 
fiction, necessarily written in periods of leisure, 
he takes sometimes years to execute and ma- 
ture; but has written some novels in the fif- 
teen years since ‘‘ Guerndale,’’ besides ‘‘ The 
King’s Men,”’ 
written in 
collaboration 
with J. B. 
O’Reilly, 
Robert Grant 
aad J. Tt. 
Wheelwright. 
This novel 
was not, how- 
ever, a suc- 
cess. Mr. 
Stimson is 
also at work 
on a thought- 
ful book to be 
called ‘‘ The 
Ethics of 
Democracy, ”’ 
parts of which 
appear from 
time to time 
in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 
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A novel. By William C. 
“The Diamond Button,’’ 
‘*Jack Gorden,’’ etc. 374pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 


Banking Systems of the World. An impartial state- 
ment of the conditions of note issue by banks in 
all nations and the workings of the systems. Also 
Postal Savings Banks, detailing the systems in 
those nations where they exist. By William 
Matthews Handy. 192pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


American Cavalier, An. 
Hudson, author of 
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First Book in Writing English, By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph.D. 293 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 72 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


Pink Marsh. A Story of the Streetsand Town. By 
George Ade, author of ‘‘ Artie.”’ Pictures by 
John T. McCutcheon. I97pp. 16mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 


Woman and the Republic, A Survey of the Woman- 
Suffrage Movement in the United States and a 
discussion of the claims and arguments of its 
foremost advocates. By Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
327 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


An American Cavalier. By Wiiam C. Hupson. 


A maker of books by profession my purpose was first, to write a readable book on a vital 
topic, and incidentally to show, under a possible case, the care our authorities should exercise 
in the sacred name of justice, under a treaty very loosely made, so far as our side is concerned. 
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By WILLIAM MATTHEWS HANDY. 


ForDHAM, N. Y., June 26, 1897. 


Banking Systems of the World. 


My purpose has been to give in condensed form information regarding the systems of note 
issue in all countries of the world. This information is necessary to those who wish to form 
an independent opinion concerning the reform of our own banking system. I have given the 


facts impartially that each may judge for himself. 
Lit Lege Meath Pa icky 


A First Book in Writing English. 
‘* A First Book in Writing English’’ grew out of a conviction that if students are to 
acquire any facility in writing before they enter college, certain principles of rhetoric must pass 
into their blood very early in the secondary school course. The author could not hope to 
surpass in clearness of exposition any one of several admirable manuals already on the 
market. His only excuse for making a new book wasa wish to place greater emphasis on 
what seemed to him the essentials for students of the first and second year of the secondary 
school. The book contains enough rhetoric for college entrance ; but the attempt is made to 
present it in form available for students of fourteen and fifteen. 


CHICAGO, June 1, 1897. 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEwIs. 


CHICAGO, July 1, 1897. 


SH San 
Pink Marsh. 


In writing the series of sketches printed under the title of ‘‘ Pink Marsh,’’ it was my desire 
to show the northern city negro of the year 1897. He has been depicted in comic papers and 
burlesqued on the stage, but, so far as I know, no one had attempted to tell the truth about 
him. It seemed to me that I could write a little story which might be entertaining and 
which would show that the northern city negro has found a new dialect and yet far away from 


the plantation. g 


By GEORGE ADE. 


CHICAGO, June 28, 1897. 
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Woman and the Republic. By HeLen KENDRICK JOHNSON. 





American political and social life has been more or less disturbed for fifty years by an 
agitation that aims to secure to woman the elective franchise. During this time no extended 
argument has been presented in writing by any woman opposed to such action. I believe the 
suffrage movement has been reactionary. I think its own history and the history of its times 
prove that the suffrage idea is inimical to the progress of woman, te that of democratic govern- 
ment, and to the equality of thesexes. It therefore appeared to be a patriotic duty to set forth 
my belief and the reasons for it, and this I have done in ‘‘ Woman and the Republic.”’ 


NEw YorRK, June 28, 1897: 


THE BOOK OF WEALTH. 
‘“The Book of Wealth,’’ by Hubert»-Howe 
Bancroft, of San Francisco, Cal., setting forth 
the resources of the world in print and 
pictures, will be completed this year. The 
work was begun six years ago. It will be in 
ten sections, making in all about one thousand 
folio pages with about three thousand illus- 
trations, produced through the highest 
pictorial art, ‘‘ restoring, as far as possible, in 
limited space, all that is best worth preserving 
in the world.’’ Each section, besides one 
hundred pages of text and _ illustrations, 
contains ten plates in fac-simile oil and water- 
colors, original etchings and photogravures. 
Among these are ‘‘ The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon,’’ ‘Thomas Moran ; ‘* Windsor 
Castle,’ G. H. McCord ; ‘‘ The Tuileries in 
the Time of Louis XIV.’’ W. Granville 
Smith ; ‘‘ The Acropolis Restored,’’ C. Y. 
Turner ; ‘‘ The Taj Mahal,” C. A. Vander- 
hoff ; and ‘‘ Square of St. Mark, Venice,’’ 
E. Benvenuto. The other ninety-four are by 
no less worthy artists. 

The first chapter of the first section opens 
with a drawing by E. H. Blashfield, represent- 
ing a Chaldean goddess dispelling chaos. 
Then begins in text and illustration a history 
of the dawn of civilization. The nations of 
antiquity are described and depicted from 
economic, financial, and artistic points of view. 
Then follows the next oldest civilization, and 
the next, and so on, as the historic thread is 
followed to the present day in America. 

Throughout the book are the most authentic 
portraits of men and women great in the world’s 
history. Persons associated with the wealth 
of nations ; not those who are and have been 
the simple possessors of wealth, but who have 
added to the earth’s store of riches by great 
accomplishments, whether they themselves 
have or had fortunes or not. 

In the subscription book for this work appear 
the autograph signatures of the Emperor of 
China, Emperor of Japan, Count Ito, Khedive 
of Egypt, Shah of Persia, Sultan of Turkey, 


Prince of Wales, Princess Louise, Emperor of 
Germany, Emperor of Austria, Czarina of Rus- 
sia, Queen of Holland, and many lesser royal 
lights. Then comes President Faure, of France, 
Duke of Westminster, Duke of Marlborough, 
Earl of Rosebery, Marquis of Exeter, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and so on through a 
long list of titles. Following these are kings 
and ' lords of finance, with Baron Rothschild, 
William K. Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
C. P. Huntington, John Jacob Astor, W. W. 
Astor, Bradley Martin, Marshall Field, and a 
long list that almost exhausts the very limited 
edition of ‘‘ The Book of Wealth.’’ 

Only four hundred copies will be printed, 
nearly all of which have already been sub- 
scribed for at $2500 a copy for the first—Cygne 
Noir—edition of one hundred and fifty copies, 
in ten sections, and at $1000 a copy for the 
second edition of two hundred and fifty copies, 
in the same number of sections. Each section 
will be bound in golden silk cloth. The cover 
of each section in the first edition will bear an 
original water-color sketch by a well-known 
artist, set in a frame formed by the silk cloth. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Music and Sleep. 


These have a life that hath no part in death ; 
These circumscribe the soul and make it strong ; 
Between the breathing of a dream and song, 
Building a'world of beauty in a breath. 
Unto the heart the voice of this one saith 
Ideals, its emotions live among ; 
Unto the mind the other speaks a tongue 
Of visions, where the guess, we christen faith, 
May face the fact of immortality— 
As may a rose its unembodied scent, 
Or star its own reflected radiance. 
We do not know these save unconsciously, 
To whose mysterious shadows God hath lent 
No certain shape, no certain countenance. 

From ‘‘ Zhe Garden of Dreams,”’ 

by Madison Cawein. 
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BOosTON, July 12, 1897. 
The Historical Pilgrimage seems to have be- 
come an established institution of the summer 
season. Whether Chaucer or Philadelphia 
may arrogate the credit and glory of having 
conceived the idea, Boston has taken it up 
with enthusiasm. The Old South Historical 
Society, which is Mrs. Mary Hemenway’s 
monument—or one of her monuments—hav- 
ing during the winter directed its studies to 
‘‘The Anti-Slavery Struggle,’’ took for the 
topic of its last meeting ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery 
Movement in American Literature ’’ and the 
fitting conclusion of the whole season was its 
Pilgrimage to Whittier’s Country on the Mer- 
rimack. It was merrymaking with a serious 
intent. About six hundred young men and 
women with school teachers and other enthu- 
siasts, were carried by special train to Haver- 
hill. Thence the electric cars took them three 
miles to the Whittier homestead, now safely 
preserved as a precious relic. Here a luncheon 
was served by a caterer and a number of ad- 
dresses were made ; among others, by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, the editor of the New England 
Magazine; Mr. Samuel T. Pickard, of Port- 
land, Whittier’s biographer; by Mr. Alfred A. 
Ordway, of Bradford, who has made some 
very remarkable photographs of the places 
celebrated in Whittier’s poems. After three 
hours had been spent on the scene of ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound,”’ the Pilgrims went to Amesbury, 
visiting the study, the garden, and the grave 
of the poet. Then they climbed Powow 
Hill: 
‘* Whence either way, the green turf fell 

In terraces of nature down 

To fruit-hung orchards, and the town 

With white pretenseless houses, tall 

Church-steeples, and o’ershadowing all, 

Huge mills whose windows had the look 

Of eager eyes that ill could brook 

The Sabbathrest. We traced the track 

Of the sea-seeking river back, 

Glistening for miles above its mouth, 

Through the long valley to the south, 

And, looking eastward, cool to view 

Stretched the illimitable blue 

Of ocean from its curved coast-line ; 

Sombred and still the warm sunshine 

Filled with pale gold—dust all the reach 

Of slumberous woods from hill to beach,— 

Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 

From city toil and dusty-streets, 

On grassy bluff, and dune of sand 

And rocky islands miles from land; 

Touched the far-glancing sails and showed 

White lines of foam where long waves flowed 

Dumb in the distance. In the north 

Dim through their misty hair, looked forth 

The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea 

From mystery to mystery !’’ 


Thus Whittier himself described the famous 
view which in clear weather is one of the finest 
and richest in New England. 


From Amesbury the party took a steamboat 
up the river to Haverhill, passing the scenes. 
of various of Whittier’s poems. Among those 
who enjoyed this memorable pilgrimage were 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington and others en- 
gaged in education in the South ; another pil- 
grim was the beautiful daughter of a distin- 
guished Chicago editor, herself beginning to 
make a name in literature. An outcome of 
this special course of study is a valuable paper 
entitled ‘‘An Anti-Slavery Pilgrimage in 
Boston,’’ by John K. Hastings, the well-known 
publisher of Cornhill. 


The Old South Lectures for Young People 
at the Meeting-house on Washington Street 
begin the fourteenth of this month. The 
course has been arranged with unusual care 
and the lecturers have especial claim to be 
heard. William Lloyd Garrison will speak on 
his father’s services, or ‘‘ Anti-Slavery in the 
Newspaper’’; ‘‘ Wendell Phillips, or Anti- 
Slavery on the Platform ’’ will be treated by 
Wendell Phillips Stafford, the nephew of the 
silver-tongued orator ; Dr. Hale will speak on 
his old friend, Theodore Parker, or ‘‘ Anti- 
Slavery in the Pulpit.’’ Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer will treat of John G. Whittier, or 
‘* Anti-Slavery in the Poem.’’ Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, who though a colored woman is 
principal of one of the best of the Cambridge 
grammar schools, will show the influence of 
Mrs. Stowe ‘‘ Anti-Slavery in the Story.’’ 
Senator Hoar, the successor of Charles Sum- 
ner, will speak on ‘‘ Anti-Slavery in the 
Senate.’’ Frank B. Sanborn will have his 
chance for eloquence in treating of John 
Brown ‘‘ Anti-Slavery on the Scaffold, ’’ 
and finally Secretary Long will take for his 
subject ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ; or, Anti-Slavery 
Triumphant.’’ These lectures are given free to 
the young people of Boston, and every graduate 
of the Boston high schools is allowed to write a 
competitive essay, for which four prizes, aggre- 
gating $130, are offered. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that even though Boston’s Back Bay is 
deserted, the city is not a howling wilderness, 
so far as mental stimulus is concerned. 


And for pilgrims from other cities who may 
desire to walk or drive about, there is nothing 
better to recommend than the manual recently 
prepared under theauspices of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, by Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, 
editor of Zime and the Hour. His little book, 
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which with full index has 425 pages, covers 
thirty-six cities and towns, parks and public 
reservations, within a radius of twelve miles 
of the State-House. It is excellently well 
done ; it is literature, and not a perfunctory 
guide-book. 

The Bibliography of George Washington's 
Library, of which Book News has already had 
an inkling, will be issued this week. It is a 
monumental piece of compilation, covering 
not merely the volumes that belong to the 
Athenzeum, but also those titles that--once 
formed part of the library at Mount Vernon. 
As early as 1858 an appropriation of $1000 was 
made by the Athenzeum for the purpose of 
preparing and printing a descriptive catalogue 
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volumes have Washington’s autograph ; some 
have his book-plate. Many of them are pre- 
sentation copies and the secret of the author- 
ship of a number of rare books and pamphlets 
has been disentangled by the clues thus given. 

The third and fourth parts of the catalogue 
are devoted to Washingtonia, and give the 
description of a great number of works 
relating to Washington. Mr. Lane’s contri- 
bution is an attempt to analyze the contents of 
‘Washington’s library. and show a remarkably 
thoronughgoing study of all available. sources. 
It will be seen-that this work will readily take 
its place as one of the prize catalogues of the 
century, and will be greedily taken up by 
collectors. 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


“A Little White Point of Interrogation.” 


of the three hundred and seventy odd volumes 
in its possession, but nothing was done about it 
and the income of the fund was used in buying 
portraits of Washington and other Washing- 
toniana. The work has been entrusted to Mr. 
Appleton P. C. Griffin; Mr. William C. Lane, 
the librarian of the Atheneum, adds a 
valuable appendix. The books which 
belonged to Judge Bushrod Washington 
and other members of the family, were 
bought in 1847 by Henry Stevens, who was 
persuaded to sell a part of them to a 
committee of public-spirited citizens instead of 
sending them to the British Museum. There 
was more than enough money subscribed, and 
with some of the surplus a quantity of hand- 
made paper was bought. Fifty copies of the 
catalogue are printed on this. Many of the 


L. C. Page and Company will complete this 
summier their edition of the works of Catherine 
Charlotte, Lady Jackson. They will publish 
early ist September a new Household Edition 
of the works of the Bronté sisters in six 
volumes with photogravure frontispieces. 
‘* John Halifax, Gentleman ’’ seems to be the 
cynosure of many publishers this year. The 
Crowells have a handsome edition in prepara- 
tion with illustrations, and L. C. Page and Com- 
pany have it in a two-volume edition with 
colored frontispieces and thirty full-page photo- 
gravures and half-tone illustrations, as well as 
text cuts. Their new holiday edition of the 
Multi-variorum Omer will have not only a 
number of portraits but also illustrations by 
E. H. Garrett. The editor has seized the 
opportunity’ of increasing the value of the 
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bibliography by Danish and Italian versions, 
and has brought the work down to date. 
Among the Cosy Corner Series of Juveniles 
published by this firm is ‘‘ Ole Mammy’s Tor- 
ment,’’ by Annie Fellows-Johnston, whose 
work is so popular, especially in the South. 
Mrs. Johnston and her sister, Mrs. Bacon, have 
collected their poems under the title, ‘‘ Songs 
Ysame.’’ The word ‘‘ysame’’ means 


The Lofty Prison. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. From 


‘*collected ’’ and is the Saxon, I imagine, of 
the German ‘‘ gesammt.’’ 

Estes and Lauriat will soon publish ‘‘ Way 
Songs and Wanderings,’’ by the Rev. Clai- 
borne Addison Young, a Unitarian minister 
in one of the suburban towns of Boston. Mr. 
Young has had a wide experience of life, having 
once lived, if I am not mistaken, among the 
Indians on our western frontier. The volume 
will be illustrated by Ethelred B. Barry. Estes 
and Lauriat have in pressa newstory by Mr. Fred 
A. Ober, entitled ‘‘ Under the Cuban Flag.’’ He 
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has traveled over Cuba and is perfectly familiat 
with the scenes of the Cuban insurrection, so 
that his book will be timely as well as exciting. 
Little, Brown and Company have ready an 
anonymous but excellent translation of Jules 
Claretie’s ‘‘ Brichanteau.’’ For sly ironical 
humor, for a study of colossal conceit that 
cloaks itself in humility and yet shows in all 
its delightful proportions, for thorough under- 
standing of the artist’s and of 
the actor’s inner nature, for 
appreciation of the pathos of 
unappreciated genius, orrather 
of talent that thinks it is ge- 
nius unappreciated, this story 
bears away the palm. It keeps 
its consistency from begin- 
ning. to end—there is not one 
false stroke, and the result is 
a portrait, that is sure to live. 
Readers of historical novels 
will find great pleasure in Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s ‘‘Son of 
the Old Dominion.’’ It is full 
of local color and over its 
stage, so to speak, walk the 
historical characters whose 
names are dear to every 
American—Logan, Washing- 
ton, Lord Fairfax. ‘There are 
delightful bits of description 
and of dialogue. There is, 
of course, a fascinating love 
story, and the book is beau- 
tifully printed and hand- 
somely bound. Lamson, 
Wolfe and Company have also 
forthcoming ‘‘A Hero in 
Homespun,’’ by the Rev. 
William E. Barton. This is a 
tale of the loyal south, and 
will be illustrated by Dan 
Beard, who has just been 
over the ground with the 
author. 
Mrs. Almon Goodwin, 
author of ‘‘ White Aprons,”’ 
etc., has written a new 


“The Great Island.” story, entitled ‘‘ Flint: His 


Faults, His Friendships, and 
His Fortunes,’’ which will be published by 
Little, Brown and Company. ‘The scenes are 
laid in a New England seashore resort 
and in New York ; and the time is the present. 
Mrs. Goodwin is spending the summer at 
Water Mill, on Long Island. Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs, in a lecture given in New 
Haven, denied women wit. If he had 
known Mrs. Goodwin or her sister, Mrs. 
Bellamy, he would be obliged to expunge 
that part of his lecture. Their conversation 
sparkles with wit. 
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Upon overhearing an argument on the relative 

values of mankind, past and future, Lamb 

exclaimed, ‘‘ Give me man as he is 7o/ to be!’’ 

This is the sentiment with which one rises 

from ‘‘ Equality,’’ the alluring and readable, 

because suggestive continuation of ‘‘ Looking 

Backward.’’ Perhaps Mr. Bellamy has added 

little to his previous views in weight of argu- 

ment, but he has augmented his story by some 

four hundred pages which everyone should 

read, if only as a stimulus to improve what 

we have, rather than to attempt a new scheme 

of life. The fault of ‘‘ Equality ’’ is that it 

pictures an imagined state of society which is 

ideally perfect, and upon this basis of unattain- 

able perfection arraigns the existing condi- 

tions. ‘Thoughtless readers will overlook the 

fact that human nature will not now, nor even * 
a hundred years from now, admit of any such 

development as is here set forth. Even such 

a Utopia has its reservation of exile for those 

who refuse to work, and a fair comparison 

with present conditions would bring out many 

other human shortcomings. Our own faults, 

black as they are, would have a brighter hue 

were the vestal whiteness of Mr. Bellamy’s 

machine-made people dulled by the ineradic- 

able defects of human nature. Moreover is it 

true that all of us are moved only by wishes 

for practical comfort ? This seems to be the 
heaven of Mr. Bellamy, where the finer things 
of thought and imagination, beauty and 
truth, veneration and reverence have become 
extinct with the horse and the steer. There 
is a misconception of Tennyson in the com- 
ment on page 273, and a misquotation of 
Shakespeare on page 112. 

« % 

The poems of Madison Cawein in any age 
would arrest the eye of an artist. He is dis- 
tinctly gifted with the talent of epithet. Keats 
said, ‘‘ Fill every line with ore,’’ and Cawein 
has learned how to do this—or has inherited 
it from his masters. His last book is called 
‘*In the Garden of Dreams,’’ and it shows a 
gratifying departure from some of the minor 
defects which have characterized his earlier 
volumes. There is here less ruggedness in 
rhythm, less eccentricity in rhyme. His love 
of nature breathes from every page, and he 
sees her with a true and eager eye. 

x % 

There is nothing that gives tragedy a shade 
more grim than its sacrifice of a noble mind. 
This happened with the death of Thomas 
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HARRISON S. MORRIS’ 









Wharton, whose opening promise as a man-of- 
letters was a source of congratulation among 
his friends and the wider circle to which his 
stories appealed. He had _ contributed 

‘“Bobbo’’ and another short story to 
Harper’s Magazine ; had written two novels, the 
scores of several light operas and produced 

much delicate verse. He was on the threshold of 
a large and active literary career when the end 

suddenly came. As a memorial of his achieve- 

ments and of his character, his friends, Owen 

Wister and Dr. John K. Mitchell, have brought 

into a single volume his two important stories, 

with some minor ones and much of his verse. 

Mr. Wister has written a sympathetic introduc- 

tion, full of manly grief for his friend, and an 

excellent likeness of the lamented author 
serves as frontispiece. The stories denote the 

individual vein which their writer was des- 
tined to open—that of light allegory touched 
with sly humor and suffused with a knowledge 
of human motive expressed in prose which 

had its roots in wide culture. The book is 
more than a memorial, it is.a distinct addition 
to American letters. 

ay 
It is about time that we had our own Baedeck- 
er. Our historic haunts are as interesting as the 
foreign ones and far more significant ; and the 
literary associations grow with each genera- 
tion. These are especially abundant in New 
England, and they give. point to a tour to be 
gained in no other way. Hence, such a book 
as ‘‘ Walks and Rides in the Country Round 
About Boston,’’ by Edwin M. Bacon, is a 
welcome equipment for alert tourists. 
xx 
One is always placidly entertained with 

Marion Crawford’s stories, and once or twice 
he has produced an enduring effect. But, 
after all, do they not differ only ina degree of 
artistic finish from the throngs of indifferent 
novels which glut the English presses? Mrs. 
Alexander, The Duchess, John Strange Winter, 
and twenty more turn out tales with plots 
essentially as interesting as ‘‘ A Rose of Yes- 
terday,’’ but Mr. Crawford excels them in 
high-bred poise and the mastery of words. 
The thought inevitably arises in reading these 
rapidly successive books that here is a talent 
meant for lasting art which is wasting itself on 
evanescent reputation. ‘‘A Rose of Yester- 
day ’’ is a pearl melted for a cooling drink on a 
summer porch. 
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The learning of a famous ethnologist lies 
condensed in ‘‘ Maria Candelaria,’’ by D. G. 
Brinton. Dr. Brinton has a constructive cast 
of mind which can produce literature as well 
as science, and when he uses the methods of 
the one in giving us the fruits of the other, the 
result is a composition signally packed with 
learning and suggestive of the literary methods 
of Renan. Only, in the case of the present 
drama the characters and scenery are Mexican, 
and this denotes the author’s distinctive field 
of research. The poetic drama of ‘‘ Maria 
Candelaria ’’ is based upon the insurrection of 
the Tzentals in 1712. This was an uprising 
of the half-breed natives against the Spanish 
and was led by the Mexican Joan of Arc 
who. gives the name to the play. Dr. 
Brinton has introduced many of the actual 
characters of the uprising and embodies 
them with skill and force. His blank 
verse is sometimes faulty and it is rendered 
monotonous in tone by repetition of the same 
accent, line after line. Heis more exact in 
costume, speech and manners—a field where he 
has few peers. 


* 
* * 


Sheer power of scene, speech and action 
make of ‘‘Guavas the Tinner,’’ by Baring 
Gould, a-marked novel. It deals with the tin- 
mines or stanneries and the miners of Devon 
inthe thirteenth century. It is a primeval 
love-story with the wealth of folk-lore from a 
gifted pen showered between the scenes of 
fierce passion. 

«% 

There is an ever-living magic for-some of 
us in the memory of Charles Dickens. Those 
who love him are single in their infatuation 
and will have none other. Those who do not 
are to the former a kind of pitiable outcast. 
The new light given by ‘‘My Father As I 
Recall Him,’’ a posthumous volume by Mamie 
Dickens, is not abundant, but every lost scrap 
is precious, and there are several anecdotes 
that will be welcome to the elect. Fechter 
is mis-spelled Fetcher, and there is a word 
too much ina quotation from ‘‘ Crossing the 
Bar,’’ on page 124. 

x 

Beginning with a vivid camp-fire scene in 
Africa and ending in a paradox ‘‘ The 
Philanderers,’’ by A. E. W. Mason, is a novel of 
the times, tainted with the social problem of 
woman and picturing the effect of a con- 
fidence withheld. As novels go, this is at the 
front ; but why not read over again the great 
standards ? 

x" % 

The vivid short stories of John Fox, Jr., 
which have been appearing in magazines are 
now collected in a second volume by him 
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called ‘‘ Hell Fer Sartain.”’ The thing is done 
as a photograph and is taken by a flash-light. 
The result is a photograph of figures grouped 
to twinge some string of human emotion. 
The tales are marvellously like life as one 
fancies it to be, and they entertain, though 
rather grimly. Surely it is good art which 
does this, whether it deal with ‘‘ poor white- 


trash ’’ or noble lords. 


* 
* * 


It seems that all can raise the flower of the 
pathetic short story now, for all have got the 
seed. There wasso much of this sort of thing 
warmed into life by the numberless cheap 
magazines that the really excellent material 
suffers from over-production. The dozen 
tales in the volume called ‘‘ From the Land 
of the Snow-Pearls *’» (meaning Puget Sound) 
by Ella Higginson would gain wide attention 
were it not for a dozen other such books almost 
equally good. Miss Higginson’s people do 
not essentially differ from Miss Wilkins’ 
saving in local color. It makes the reader 
‘long for some English like Hawthorne’s thus 
to find only dialect on every side. 

The love of such humor as lies next to tears 
is Ruth McEnery Stuart’s birthright. She 
has seized the heart of Simpkinsville’s mys- 
tery, and laughs good-naturedly at its follies ; 
but she is kindling with sympathy for its 
homely tragedies and tragi-comedies. She 
can poke fun at ‘‘ Mr. Tomkins,’’ but she 
pities him all the same. This is the quality 
which gives Miss Stuart’s new book of tales, 
‘‘In Simpkinsville,’’ an enduring element 
absent from many kindred collections. It 
appeals to two of our liveliest emotions. It is 
hard to keep back the tears over the poor 
demented and wronged Mary Ellen and her 
doll ; but to let one’s self go over the predica- 
ment of ‘‘ Tompkins’’ is a wholesome de- 
light. There are seven longish short stories 
in the volume and some apt illustrations. The 
book has a homespun texture woven of 
the soil. It is an American product, as native 
as green corn and as juicy. 


=Messrs. Methuen will issue in October 
the first volume of Mr. Oman’s ‘‘ History of 
the Art of War.’’ It will cover the period 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
commencement of the general use of gun- 
powder in Western Europe. The first battle 
dealt with will be Adrianople (378) and the 
last Navarette (1367). There will appear later 
a volume dealing with the art of war among 
the ancients, and another covering the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
London Atheneum. 
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LonpDoN, July 6, 1897. 
John Lane, ot the Bodley Head, is going 
to publish immediately the admirable address 
delivered by your Ambassador, Colonel John 
Hay, at the unveiling of the Walter Scott 
bust in Westminster Abbey.- The booklet 
has been revised by the author and will have 
as frontispiece a capital drawing of the bust 
by Mr. Patten Wilson. Colonel Hay, by the 
way, seems to be quite as popular as his 
genial predecessor in office, Mr. Bayard, espec- 
ially with literateurs and artists. 

John Lane also has in hand a translation of 
a modern Greek novel, ‘‘ The Stepmother,’’ 
by Gregory Xenopoulos, who is ‘said to be to 
Greece what Marus Jokai is to Hungary and 
Zola to France. The translator is Mrs. Ed- 
monds, who is thoroughly conversant with 
the language and literature of modern Greece, 
and with the country itself, in which she re- 
sided for a considerable time. 

It is perhaps rather premature to talk about 
Christmas literature at midsummer with the 
thermometer at eighty-five or so in the shade ; 
but Mr. Andrew Lang, at any rate, is mind- 
ful of the fact that time flies swiftly now-a- 
days, and has his new fairy book well in hand. 
This successor to the delightful ‘‘ Blue’’ and 
‘‘Green’’ books will be known as the ‘‘ Pink 
Fairy Book.”’ 

The second volume of the Bodley Book- 
lets is just due in the form of a parody of 
Richard le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Golden Girl,’’ and 
is entitled ‘‘ The Quest of the Gilt-Edged 
Girl,’’ by Richard de Lyrienne It is not 
every publisher who would have the courage 
to bring out a travesty of one of his own publi- 
cations, but possibly Mr. Lane is wise in his 
generation. The original ‘‘Golden Girl’’ 
has not been a conspicuous success, but if the 
parody ‘‘catches on’’ it may yet find a ready 
sale. 


Zangwill is an earnest and conscientious 
worker, as his books testify, and I don’t sup- 
pose any reviewer is quite as critical, or quite 
as difficult to: please as: he is, where his own 
work is concerned. This being sol am not 
surprised to hear that ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto’’ is not nearly ready, and instead of 
appearing in the autumn, as first intended, 
its publication will very probably be deferred 
until the spring. 

Meanwhile the sensational novel, ‘‘ A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle,’’ by Louis Zangwill 
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will very likely be in demand during the holi- 
day season. It is extremely exciting, and the 
main incident on which the plot turns, is dis- 
tinctly unconventional, but the younger Zang- 
will’s work altogether is not to be compared 
with that of his gifted brother. Chatto and 
Windus are the publishers. 

There is some delay about the publication 
of Mr. Holmes’ ‘‘ Life of Queen Victoria.’’ 
The literary matter is complete, but some hitch 
has occurred in the printing department. 
However, it is hopeful that the book will be 
ready before our foreign and Colonial visitors 
take leave of us. The Queen has personally 
revised the proofs; and copies of this first 
edition are now quoted at £20to £25 each 
($100 to $125). 


Sampson, Low and Marston have just 
brought out a newand cheap edition of Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Darkest Africa,’’ which the author 
has revised. The chapter relating to the rear 
column has been entirely re-written, and there 
are several other notable alterations. 

Grant Allen’s new story, ‘‘An African 
Millionaire,’’ will be published by Grant 
Richards this month. Africa seems the happy 
hunting-ground of the novelist in search of a 
plot just now. 

As I mentioned some months ago, Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson is about to enter the ranks of 
book publishers, with Mr. G. B. Burgin as 
his literary adviser. All his arrangements are 
now complete and the first of his publications 
will appear quite early in the coming season. 
They will include a series of ‘‘ National His- 
tories’’ and a reference library comprising 
sixty volumes at two shillings each, together 
with a number of novels by popular writers 
including ‘‘ The Invisible Man,’’ by H. G. 
Wells, and a dramatic story of life in London 
by G. B. Burgin. Mr. Pearson means to run 
the affair on the principle of ‘‘ long sales and 
short prices,’’ literature of the best brought 
within reach of the mian in the street. May 
all success attend his venture. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts’’ will be published by Longman’s 
early in the week and will contain a great deal 
of curious and interesting evidence never 
before published. Most of the modern ghost 
stories have been supplied first hand to the 
author by members of the Psychical Research 
Society, and the famous Australian story of 
Fisher’s Ghost is compiled by Mr. Lang 
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from the Judge’s notes at the trial. Mr. Lang 
has taken the greatest pains to sift the evi- 
dence at his disposal, and has investigated the 
facts with the utmost care and precision. The 
book is sure to secure a large sale, for, protest 
as they may, there are very few persons who 
have not a secret belief in ‘‘Spooks’’ and in 
the supernatural generally. 

Seeley and Company will publish early in 
October, a book on ‘‘ Marriage Customs in 
Many Lands,” by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
author of several scientific works. He will 
not, however, treat the subject of marriage 
from a scientific point of view; the book will 
deal entirely with quaint, pretty, or interesting 
customs. It will be profusely illustrated with 
actual photos from life, with drawings by 
oriental artists, and a few photographic re- 
productions of famous pictures. 

Sarah Grand is on the war-path again, and 
her forthcoming novel will not only be ‘‘a 
study of a woman’s life from the cradle to the 
grave,’’ but the subject of heredity will be 
seriously dealt with. Alas, alas! Another 
problem novel, just when we deemed the cult 
had died a natural death. Heinemann will 
publish the book. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been in town dur- 
ing the last few weeks, but he will return to 
Torquay after the season and will probably 
reside there through the autumn and winter. 
I suppose his last novel, ‘‘ Captains Cour- 
ageous,’’ which appeared serially in Pearson’s 
Magazine will be published soon, but I have 
heard no details concerning it. I know 
Heinemann and Methuen were both desirous 
of publishing it, but probably it will emanate 
from the new Pearson firm. 

The Roxburghe Press have just issued the 
first of a series of works on ‘‘ Historical 
Women.’’ ‘This initial volume of course con- 
cerns ‘‘ Victoria, Queen and Empress,’’ and is 
written by Mr. Richard Davey, author of that 
curious collection of short stories entitled 
‘*’The Sand Sea,’’ and of several other books. 


Messrs. Downey and Company will publish 
James Payn’s new novel, ‘‘ Another’s 
Burthen.’’ 

Mr. William Black has been coaxed out of 
his shell, and put through the ‘‘ ordeal by 
interview.’’ He has confessed that he is not 
a great admirer of the modern ‘“‘ kailyard 
school,’’ and says ‘‘when they describe 
heather as blooming in the spring I give them 
up.’’ Headmires J. M. Barrie’s work how- 
ever, which he characterizes as delightful and 
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pressed to give an opinion concerning his own 
books—always a ticklish one for an author to 
answer—confesses that he considers ‘‘ Judith 
Shakespeare ’’ the best constructed. Probably 
it is; it certainly is a most charming novel; 
nevertheless the ever delightful ‘‘ Princess of 
Thule ’’ and ‘‘ Adventures of a Phzeton,’’ will 
always retain the place of honor at the head 
of the many excellent novels produced by this 
author. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s new book ‘“‘ Sketches 
in Lavender ’’ has been butchered to make a 
critic’s holiday. The reviewers have fallen 
upon it tooth and nail, and one, to wit, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, has kindly suggested 
that Jerome shall kindle his discarded pipe, 
cock his bowler to its old angle of forty-five, 
and grin as of yore across a concertina. So 
shall he prosper. I take this suggestion as a 
bit of friendly advice to J. K. J., or, as 
George R. Sims saluted him during his 
recent fiery championship of the Hellenes 
‘* Jgreece K. Jgreece,’’ to abandon what he is 
pleased to consider as high comedy and revert 
to the cockney style that secured a success for 
‘‘Three Men in a Boat.’’ Speaking quite 
disinterestedly, the ‘‘ Lavender’’ does not 
seem worth all the space that has been 
lavished on it. 

One of the few novels that are selling fairly 
well during this slump in the book market is 
‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’’ by that clever and 
conscientious author Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

It is sad, of course, all Mrs. Clifford’s books 
are; but it is excellently well written and 
interesting from cover to cover. Mrs. Clifford 
is the widow of the eminent mathematician, 
William Kingdon Clifford, and since his death, 
nearly twenty years ago now, she has devoted 
herselfto literature with ever-increasing success. 
Andas her reputation has been ofslow and steady 
growth, it is likely to bea lasting one. She 
is a woman of modest and retiring disposition, 
a most earnest worker, but a victim to acute 
neuralgia attacks, which often render it im- 
possible for her to pursue her literary labors 
for days, sometimes weeks. 

The novels that are selling best at the 
moment are Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Rose of 
Yesterday ’’ and Sir William Magnay’s ‘‘ Fall 
of a Star,’’ both published by Macmillan ; 
Ouida’s ‘‘ Massarenes’’ and Horning’s ‘‘ My 
Lord Duke,’’ while the new volume of 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times ’’ 
and Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Later Gleanings,’’ are 
perhaps the most successful books of the 
moment, and will be still more in demand 
when the public recovers from its epidemic of 
** jubilation.’’ Ascor. 
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NEw YorRK, July 10, 1897. 
Perhaps no item of news in the publishing 
world can be more interesting to the general 
public than the announcemerit of a new book, 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett ; and when 
we add that the new book in question will not 
only come as an entire novelty from the pen of 
Mrs. Burnett, but will be something quite new 
in fiction, we feel confident in predicting 
something of a surprise for her readers. 
Mrs. Burnett’s book will be ready early in the 
fall, and will have for its title: ‘‘ His Grace of 
Osmonde; Being a Story of that Nobleman’s 
Life Omitted from the Narrative Given to the 
World of Fashion under the Title of ‘ A Lady 
of Quality.’’’ The reader will at first take it for 
granted that this book is to be a sequel to Mrs. 
Burnett’s former story, ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.”’ 
It is not, however, a sequel, but is in the fullest 
sense a companion volume, the new book tell- 
ing the man’s side of the same story of which 
the woman’s side was told in ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality.’’ Itis even a more remarkable story 
than its predecessor, for while it is written in 
much the same manner and contains some of 
the same elements, it is even more vigorous in 
style and original in situations while possess- 
ing also a peculiar interest in marking what is 
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probably a unique experiment in fiction. It 
will be issued by Mrs. Burnett’s regular pub- 
lishers, the Scribners, and will appear first in 
book-form without previous serial publication. 
Sometime during the fall the Scribners will 
also publish a new uniform edition of Mrs. 
Burnett’s six famous juveniles: ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’’ ‘‘ Sara Crewe,’’ “ Little Saint 
Elizabeth,’’ ‘‘ Giovanni,’’ ‘‘ Piccino,’’ ‘* Two 
Little Pilgrims’ Progress.’’ This new edition 
will be printed from new plates and will con- 
tain all the original illustrations, by Birch. 
We are at last to have a uniform complete 
edition of the works of James Whitcomb Riley ; 
in fact, the only uniform complete edition. It 
is to be issued by the Scribners, and will be a 
subscription edition handsomely bound and 
printed on special paper, similar to the Sadine 
Edition of the works of Eugene Field, the 
Thistle Edition of Stevenson and Barrie, and 
the Outward Bound Edition of Kipling, pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The edition will 
comprise all the works of Mr. Riley in prose 
and poetry and will consist of ten or eleven 
volumes, the contents of which have been 
arranged and edited by Mr. Riley. Each 
volume will contain a photogravure frontis- 
piece illustration, and the first volume will 
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open with a special introduction by the author. 
The volumes will appear at the rate of about 
one a month; and the first volume will be 
ready by October. 

The Macmillan Company announces a new 
contribution tothe history of France in ‘‘ The 
Household of the Lafayettes,’’ by Edith Sichel, 
to be ready about the first of September. It 
consists of a series of papers with illustrations 
dealing with such topics as ‘‘ Before the Revo- 
lution,’’ ‘‘ Lafayette,’’ ‘‘ The Revolution,’’ 
‘‘Emigres and Captives,’’ ‘‘ Lafayette and 
Napoleon,’’ and ‘‘ Before the End.’’ A num- 
ber of portraits illustrate the book and aid in 
making real the characters which pass across 
its pages. It is one of the most entertaining 
and probably more instructive than most of 
the volumes of memoirs which, through a 
personal interest, throw side lights on history, 
strong, if sometimes colored by prejudice. 

The Macmillans have also in preparation the 
‘*Story of Gladstone’s Life,’’ by Justin 
McCarthy. ‘This has been running serially in 
the Outlook and will: be ready for book publi- 
cation within the coming month. 

‘* Children’s Singing Verses’’ is the title of 
canother of the Macmillans’ forthcoming books. 
“The verses for this book of songs were written 
iby Lidia Avery Coonley. The illustrations, 
‘which are numerous, have been drawn by 
Miss Alice Kellogg Tyler, of Chicago, who 
‘has also composed: music to accompany the 
verses. It is intended for schools and for the 
nursery. 

Besides the remarkable American Railway 
story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, to be published 
in the Fiction Number of their magazine, the 
Scribners—whose subscription edition of the 
Kipling books, by the way, is now nearly com- 
pleted—will have a very interesting representa- 
tion of Mr. Kipling’s work within the coming 
year. In the Christmas number of the present 
year they will publish a particularly notable 
poem that is said to rival in freshness and vigor 
thefamous ‘‘ McAndrew’s Hymn ,’’ and later 
on another short story of Mr. Kipling’s will ap- 
pear in their magazine. 

In their series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Navy ’”’ 
the Appletons will issue shortly a new volume 
having for its subject Commodore Bainbridge. 
It is written by James Barnes, the author of 

‘* Midshpman Farragut,’’ in the same series, 
and will contain numerous illustrations. 
Among these one of special interest might be 
mentioned—the miniature portrait of Miss 
Bainbridge, which the Commodore fought to 
keep when captured by the Tripolitans. 

The Appletons will also publish during the 
coming month Hall Caine’s story, ‘‘ The 
Christian.’’ This is a drama of frail human 
nature aspiring to perfection and struggling to 
attain a Christ-like life, but failing, and after- 
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ward realizing the bitterness of remorse. The 
story opens in the Isle of Man, but the action 
takes place for the most part in London. and 
the author’s special preparation for the 
book is shown in the succession of moving and 
dramatic scenes from a strange and unknown 
life in the world’s metropolis. His mastery 
of the human drama is forcibly illustrated. 
The romance throbs with life and emotional 
force. 

Sarah Jeanette Duncan has a new book in 
press with the Appletons, entitled ‘‘ A Voyage 
of Consolation,’’ which is a very characteristic 
bit of work of the author, narrating in her 
sprightly, witty style the adventures of an 
American girl abroad. It will be ready for 
publication within the coming month. About 
the same time will also appear from the press 
of the Appletons a new book of short stories, 
by .Robert W. Chambers, entitled ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Choice.’’ The same publishers 
will add to their ‘‘ Home Reading Books’’ a 
new volume devoted to the study of insect 
life. It has the attractive title of ‘‘ Curious 
Homes and Their Tenants,’’ and will be fully 
illustrated. The author, as well as_ the 
illustrator of the book, is Mr. James Carter 
Beard. To their ‘‘ Story of the West’’ series 
the Appletons will soon add a new volume 
by E. Hough, entitled ‘‘ The Story of the Cow- 
boy.’’ This will be fully illustrated by William 
E. Wells’ and‘C. M. Ritssell. The author, 
who is of course thoroughly familiar by 
experience with cow-boy life, has been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of 
Mr. Russell, who is a cow-boy as well as an 
artist and owns a ranch in Montana. 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs offers a new and 
characteristic bit of humor ina book which 
the Harper’s will publish immediately, under 
the title of ‘‘ Paste Jewels.’’ This is a 
comical study of the servant-maid—her 
idiosyncrasies, her followers, and her genius 
for masterly surprises. He tells the story of 
a young married couple who set out gayly on 
the journey of life, forgetting, as many another 
happy pair have done, to take account of 
destiny in the shape of the servant girl. Mr. 
Bangs recounts their various experiences, 
with still more various specimens of female 
servitude. Each newservant comes, of course, 
labeled as a jewel, and each of these jewels 
turns out to be paste—hence the title of this 
most entertaining and perhaps useful book of 
sketches. 

The Harpers will also issue shortly a new 
novel by Ellen Douglas Deland, entitled 
‘* Alan Ransford.’’ ‘This story is intended for 
young people and is illustrated. The hero is 
a wide-awake, manly young fellow, the 
incidents are sufficiently exciting, and there is 
a spice of mystery in it. Perhaps the most 
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pleasing fact about the book is that some of 
the old acquaintances in Miss Deland’s former 
well-known book, ‘‘ Oakleigh,” reappear and 
take part in this new story. 

Another book of the Harpers that will 
interest young readers, especially boys, is 
John Corbin’s ‘‘ School Boy Life in England.”’ 
Mr. Corbin is an American, a graduate of 
Harvard, who went to Oxford. His book is 
written from an American point of view, with 
an idea of telling American boys something 
of the life, the studies, and the sports of their 
English cousins. 

The different chapters treat of dormitory life, 
the relationship between master and pupil in 
the different large schools of England. They 
describe the sports at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Win- 
chester ; and while the author 
occasionally brings out points 
which show our American 
school life to be far ahead of 
that in England, there are 
many suggestions which would 
be interesting and valuable to 
American school - boys, 
and for this reason, as 
well as because the book 
is interesting in itself, 
it makes an attractive 
volume for school-boys 
of to-day, or of yester- 
day, in this country. 

Harpers also arnounce 
a new book by Mrs. 
J. P. McLean Greene, 
entitled ‘‘Stuart and 
Bamboo.’’ The title is 
a sort of conundrum to 
which you findthe answer 
when you read the book. 
The heroine is a rarely 
beautiful woman, and 
she is placed in circumstances 
where she draws around her 
people of very different social 
training, not to mention a 
noble child and a still more 
noble dog. There isa great deal of human 
element in its pages, owing to the variety of 
the types of character, and there is much fun 
as well as tender pathos. 

Marion Harland has' a book of rather un- 
usual historical interest in press with the Put- 
nams. It is to be entitled ‘‘Some Colonial 
Homesteads and Their Stories.’’ It will com- 
prise a number of very interesting chapters 
on the old homes of celebrated American fami- 
lies. Marion Harland—or Mrs. Terhune as 
she is known to her intimate friends—has 
gathered this material from every possible 
source in the course of special reading, and 
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in travel in the South and in New England. 
Among the more famous old homesteads of 
which Marion Harland tells the interesting 
stories may be mentioned : the Westover Man- 
sion (the home of Colonel Byrd, in Virginia), 
the Morris House in Pennsylvania, the Van 
Courtland Manor House, the Phiilips’ Manor 
House, the Jumel House at Fort Washington, 
the Pierce Homestead, and the Parson Wil- 
liams House in Massachusetts. The book will 
begin with the Southern homesteads, and then 
trace its way northward to New England. It 
will be fully illustrated with photographic re- 
productions of the various old houses. 

The Putnams have also in press an histori- 
cal novel, entitled ‘‘ John Marmaduke,’’ the 













I saw that she was tall and slender. 


scenes of which are laid in Ireland in the time 
of Cromwell’s invasion. It is written by 
Samuel H. Church, the author of ‘‘ The Life 
of Cromwell,’’ published a year or two ago by 
the Putnams. M. 





=The Bowen-Merrill Company o1 Indian- 
apolis will bring out Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s new volume of recollections, ‘‘ Eighty 
Years or More.’’ The same firm is to publish 
Miss Susan B. Anthony’s reminiscences, 
speeches, etc., which will form two volumes 
The Critic. 


of 500 pages each. 
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CHICAGO, July 8, 1897. 
The title of Miss Marguerite Bouvet’s new 
book, to be published the coming fall by 
A. C. McClurg and Company, is ‘‘A Little 
House in Pimlico.’’ This will be Miss Bouvet’s 
seventh annual contribution to literature, and 
like its predecessors, it will be adapted to the 
use of youth and age alike. Among the 
other more important items which A. C. 
McClurg and Company will add to their fall 
list, will be a new book by Miss Elizabeth 
Wormley Latimer, ‘‘Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century.’’ Miss Latimer has reached Spain 
by a rather circuitous route, considering that 
her first book was on France, after which 
came Russia and Turkey, then England, 
Europe in Africa, and Italy. The publishers 
claim that each new addition increases the 
popularity of the series as a whole. ‘The 
same house will issue a new book by Lieu- 
tenant Herbert H. Sargent, ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Marengo;’’ and a companion volume to 
the fine limited edition of Mme. de Sevigné’s 
letters, the title of which the publishers are 
not yet prepared to announce. Like its pre- 
decessor, the new volume will be of very 
dainty character in all points of manufacture, 
and embellished with photogravure portraits 
and views. 

A new publishing house has grown out of 
the removal of the headquarters of the Wer- 
ner Company from Chicago to Akron, Ohio. 
The local manager here, Mr. Alexander Bel- 
ford, is the principal in the new firm, and he 
has associated with him Mr. George Middle- 
brook, who was also formerly connected with 
the Werner Company. ‘The firm-name is 
Belford, Middlebrook and Company. The 
first publication of the new house will be an 
edition, in ten volumes, of the lectures of 
Professor John L. Stoddard, to be sold only by 
subscription. The lectures are to be most pro- 
fusely illustrated and embellished with about 
thirty-five hundred full-page views, and vig- 
nettes and portraits dovetailed into the text. 
The frontispiece to each volume will be etched, 
while the other illustrations are to be done en- 
tirely by the half-tone process. ‘These have 
been reproduced from photographs which have 
in many cases been taken directly from the 
slides used by Professor Stoddard to illustrate 
his lectures. The lectures themselves have 
been largely rewritten, and one who has read 
several of them in galley proof claims that 
many of the descriptions are given in an English 
that is not only poetical, but at times very 
humorous. Professor Stoddard has given great 
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care to the preparation of his lectures in book 
form and to the selection of the illustrations, 
and the work promises to be one of the most 
elaborate of the kind ever attempted. The pub- 
lishers ‘promise that nothing shall be neglected 
in point of manufacture to make the book 
appeal to as wide a popularity as the lectures 
themselves have done when delivered viva voce. 
It will be printed at the Lakeside Press from 
new type, and on paper especially made for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Opie Read’s ‘‘ Bolanyo’’ comes out in 
a very pretty dress, designed by Maxfield 
Parrish, and with good paper and print—a 
new experience with this author, who has 
hitherto, with one exception, appeared in the 
form usually given cheap railway novels. 
His former publishers have claimed a very 
large circulation for his books, and now that 
he has made a complete change in everything 
except the spiritual character of his work, it 
is to be doubted if his old readers will recog- 
nize him. It is also to be doubted if those 
who buy him for his clothes will consider the 
setting in all ways fit. Itis very much as if 
the author himself were to appear on the 
streets of Chicago in the dress of King 
Edward III. Appropriateness in dress for 
their books is an art which all publishers have 
not yet mastered. To make a thing beautiful 
and attractive to the eye is easy, but to make 
it fit is the result either of deliberate study or 
an accident. 

With Mr. Percival Pollard’s book, ‘‘ Dreams 
of To-day,’’ his publishers have been far more 
successful. And this remark applies to the 
edition in paper covers as well as to the one in 
cloth, notwithstanding the hue-and-cry that 
has been made over the boldness of the design 
used on the former. ‘To be sure, this design 
was no accident on the part of the author’s 
friend, M. Nankivell, but a deliberate scheme 
to attract attention to the book. And it was 
so far successful as to practically prohibit any 
considerable advance sale of the paper-covered 
book in New York, where many of the book- 
sellers declined to order it. The publishers 
are making as much capital out of this incident 
as possible, but what the result will be remains 
to be seen. 

Mr. Pollard’s sketches, several of which 
appeared in early numbers of the Chap- 
Book, are very light and airy, but they are not 
fairly representative. He has done much 
stronger work in the way of short stories 
which are familiar to readers of 7vuth and 
other periodicals, and a selection from these 
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would perhaps give pleasure to a larger num- 
ber of his admirers. Mr. Pollard is now at 
work on a long story which he hopes to have 
ready for the press before Christmas. 

Miss ‘‘ Trotty ’’ Field has returned from the 
East where she gave many readings from her 
late father’s poems during the past season. 
It has been a source of great gratification to 
the old friends of .her father that she succeeded 
in acquitting herself so creditably. Her 
engagement was extended much beyond her 
first expectation, and her reception has so far 
encouraged her that she is now at work study- 
ing her father’s stories in the hope that she 
may be able to give readings from them during 
her next season’s engagements. The sale of 
her father’s works was so much stimulated by 
her efforts as to produce most handsome 
results in increased royalties. Her next 
season’s engagement is to be managed by one 
of the Ridpath agencies. Interest in the 
early editions of the dead poet and humorist 
is as lively as ever, and this has been stimulated 
of late by the success of a local collector in 
running down for five cents each, two copies 
of the Brooklyn piracy of the ‘‘ Denver 
Primer,’’ of which a copy realized over $20 
in the Foote sale several years ago. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher, the author of the suc- 
cessful little book, ‘‘ Menticulture,’’ is still in 
the city, and is said to be completing arrange- 
ments for the publication of another book along 
the same lines. He is now in that enviable 
position where he can select his own publisher. 

Mr. J. C. Leyendecker, the young Chicago 
artist, who has been studying in Paris for the 
past two years, has returned to the city with a 
number of pictures that fulfill the hopes his 
friends entertained for him. His cover 
designs for the /x/and Printer have gone far to 
strengthen the reputation he gained as the 
winner of the Century’s cover design com- 
petition. Mr. Leyendecker’s cover designs 
and illustrations for paper books issued by 
local publishers brought him recognition at a 
very early age, when he was employed by a 
firm of engravers; but now that he has had 
the advantage of foreign study he has broad- 
ened his field of labor and gained a reputation 
for original work of a high order. Like so 
many other young artists who have begun in 
Chicago, the recognition he has received in 
the East must eventually turn his head in that 
direction, though he promises to first open a 
studio here and try to get sufficient work to 
warrant his remaining with us. 

The Philosopher has shed his ‘‘ dinky ’’ form. 
He has come out of the chrysalis state and is 
now a full-fledged ‘‘ monthly journal of litera- 
ture.’’ He is no longer one of the little fel- 

lows, and henceforth he is to have a purpose 
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in life. The Sage of East Aurora has his 
private press, so has he of Wausau. Who is 
The Philosopher, and where is Wausau? Such 
a foolish question might have been asked con- 
cerning Poe and Patterson’s ‘‘Stylus’’ and 
‘* Oquawka,’’ had not Poe died prematurely. 
Many who were asked to dine at East Aurora 
and meet Crane in 1895 had never heard of the 
New York town nor of ‘‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage.’’ Know then that Wausau is in 
Wisconsin, and that Zhe Philosopher is its 
prophet. Zhe Philosopher is still a mere 
youth, just graduated from his swaddling 
clothes. In his new July suit he is No. 1 of 
Volume 2. Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, author of 
‘* Jim Lancy’s Waterloo,’’ contributes to the 
July number of Zhe Philosopher, ‘‘ The Love 
of a Caliban; A Romantic Opera’’; and 
Walter Blackburn Harte, ‘‘ The Rumor of 
Genius ; an Essay.’’ There are other contri- 
butions—several by the editor, Mr. W. H. 
Ellis. One of these latter is by way of an- 
nouncement, and it is extremely diverting. 
Mr. Ellis proposes to keep his private press 
busy, and its first production is now on the 
market. ‘‘ An Edition de Luxe of ‘ The 
Hunting of the Snark,’ by Lewis Carrol, 
with an introduction by William H. Ellis, and 
illlustrations by Gardner C. ‘Teall, seen 
through the press by Helen Bruneau Van 
Vechten, and bound by Cox. Ninety-nine 
copies have been made on Strathmore deckel- 
edged paper, bound in Japan boards, and 
signed by Mr. Ellis, Mr. Teall and Mrs. Van 
Vechten. Of these, numbers one to five are 
for sale at $10.00; those numbered from six 
to twenty-five, except nine and thirteen, are 
for sale at $5.00; the next sixty-nine numbers 
are for sale at $3.33, and the remainder of the 
edition is reserved from sale. The announce- 
ment further assures us that these prices will 
not be advanced.’’ Mr. Ellis proposes to 
ascertain what virtue there is in low numbers, 
if, as is assumed, the figures named are jer 
copy. Much depends on the result of his ex- 
periment. If low numbers have a virtue not 
possessed by high numbers then we may look 
for a complete revolution in the method of 
marketing limited editions. The second book 
to come from Zhe Philosopher press will be 
Mrs. Peattie’s ‘‘ The Love of a Caliban,’’ and 
it is proposed to number and market this book 
on the same original plan. The late Eugene 
Field once proposed to a friend that they issue 
a book jointly and limit the edition to fifty 
copies. Each was then to reserve one copy of 
the book for himself and the copies remaining 
were to be destroyed. But Mr. Ellis’s plan 
is calculated to exercise the maniac’s cupidity 
in a milder degree, and with less loss to the 
publisher. W. 









‘‘’The American Forests,’’ by John Muir, in 
current Az/antic, is a description of the beauty 
and wealth of our great forests and a piea for 
their preservation, and bearing on the same 
theme is a paper on ‘‘ Forest Policy in Sus- 
pense.’’ ‘‘A Typical Kansas Community ’”’ 
is described by William Allen White. There 
are the opening chapters to a new serial by 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, entitled ‘‘ Butter- 
field & Co.,’’ and the closing chapters of 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial, ‘‘ The 
Juggler.’’ ‘‘Strivings of the Negro People ’’ 
is by W. E. B. DuBois. 


Scribner's for the current month is attrac- 
tive, from an artistic as well as literary stand- 
point. The frontispiece is an engraving of a 
scene from ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ and a series 
of color illustrations accompany a poem by 
Marguerite Merington, entitled ‘‘ A Rustic 
Calendar.’’ There are six short stories by 
prominent writers. Twostrong papers, deal- 
ing with the college-bred woman and the un- 
skilled laborer, are contributions from Helen 
Waterson Moody and Walter A. Wyckoff. 


Harper’s is particularly streng in fiction, 
with short stories by Frederic Remington, 
Owen Wister, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Bliss Perry, Alice Duer and others, and with 
the second instalment of ‘‘ The Kentuckians,”’ 
by John Fox. A feature of note is the de- 
scription Richard Harding Davis gives of 
‘* The Inauguration.’’ 

Of prominence in the midsummer Century 
are articles suggestive of travel, and opens 
with a paper on the ‘‘ Lordly Hudson,’’ by 
Clarence Cook, accompanied by a series of 
illustrations by Andre Castaigne. Other illus- 
trated articles include ‘‘ A Journey in Thes- 
saly,’’ by Thomas Dwight Goodell; ‘‘ The 
Alaska Trip,’’ by John Muir; ‘‘ Down to 
Java,’’ by Elizabeth Ruhamah Scidmore; ‘‘A 
Day in Norway,’’ by Horace E. Scudder, and 
‘* Another Day in Norway,’’ by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. 

Godey’s special features consist in ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work at the Tennessee Centennial,’’ by Anna 
Northbend Benjamin ; ‘‘ Mountaining on the 
Western Coast,’’ by Mae Van Norman Long ; 
‘* Cutting the Last Stalk of Cane,’’ by Mary 
W. Mount, and ‘‘A Leg] Advertisement,’’ 
by Edward Bushnell. Several complete stories, 
short bits of verse, and the editorial, literary 
and fashion departments complete the number. 

H. J. W. Dam furnishes to McClure’s an in- 
teresting description of the great dynamite 
factory at Ardeer, Scotland, in the opening 
article. ‘‘ Slaves of the Lamp’’ is a complete 
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story by Rudyard Kipling, and ‘‘ The Voyage 
of Copley Banks,’’ by A. Conan Doyle. ‘‘ Mr. 
C. D. Gibson on Love and Life’’ is by Anthony 
Hope, and is illustrated with some of the more 
significant drawings from ‘‘ Pictures of Peo- 
ple.’’ Other contributors of short stories are 
Robert Barr, William Canton and Madame 
Blanc. 

The colored frontispiece of Les/ie’s Popular 
Monthly, entitled ‘‘ A Feast of Fiction,’’ is 
appropriate to the general character of the 
number, it being a fiction number. Margaret 
E. Sangster, Amos Andrews, Thomas Don- 
nelly, Fox Russell and Zion Rhodes each con- 
tribute a short story. The University of Vir- 
ginia is discussed this month by Richard Heath 
Dabney, and ‘‘ In the Empire of the Mikado,”’ 
by Dr. J. Simms. 

‘The Glorious Reign of Queen Victoria,’’ 
by L. F. Austin, with numerous portrait illus- 
trations, including frontispiece, is first in 7he 
New Illustrated Magazine. Following is an 
article on the ‘‘ Longest Reigns in the World.”’ 
‘* The Output of Authors ’’ is a feature which 
gives some interesting confessions of as many 
as a score of popular writers. Edmund Gosse 
contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Literature of the 
Victorian Age.’’ 

‘* Japan’s Stage and Greatest Actor’’ with 
numerous illustrations opens the Cosmopolitan. 
It is a contribution from Robert P. Porter. 
‘* Fighting Snow Drifts’’ is the cheerful sub- 
ject of an article by Lewis McLouth. Julian 
Hawthorne reports on ‘‘ Starving India,’’ and 
the article is accompanied by gruesome photo- 
graphs showing the condition of the people. 

‘‘ Two Daughters of One Race ’’ is the com- 
plete novel of Lzppincott’s for the month, by 
Edgar Fawcett, author of ‘‘A Gentleman of 
Leisure.’’ It is the story of twin sisters, both 
attractive, yet so different, and both in turn 
captivate the hero, a young novelist, whose 
life is saddened by an hereditary infirmity of 
blindness. A. L. Benedict writes on ‘‘ Are 
You Going to College?’’ and Annie Steger 
Winston on ‘‘ The Book Which Has Most 
Benefited Me.”’ 

The Pocket Magazine has its usual number 
of good short stories, contributed this month 
by Charles Kelsey Gaines, Octave Thanet, 
Gilbert Parker, Royalton Hurd and Anna 
Wright. 

ENGLISH. 

The second paper by Joseph Conrad on 
‘* An Outpost of Progress ’’ leads in Cosmopolis. 
The first paper on ‘‘ Royalties ’’ is a contribu- 
tion of Max Miiller’s. Articles dealing with 
literature are ‘‘ Notes sur la Littérature 
Russe,’’ by E. Halpérine-Kaminsky, and 
‘* Die franzosische Litteratur im abgegangenen 
Jahre,’’ by J. J. David. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The summer number of Poet-Lore, a quarterly 
magazine of letters, is rich in poetry, fiction and 
essays. The ‘‘School of Literature ’’ depart- 
ment gives a reading course in poetry for vaca- 
tiontime. ‘There are essays by Francis Howard 
Williams, William Sloan Kennedy, Charlotte 
Porter, Professor John Patterson, and Grace 
Duffield Goodwin. 


FAMILY. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is replete with 
short stories—a feature well suited to the sea- 
son. Among the contributors are Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Ellinor Dale Runcie, 
Grace Stuart Reid, Sarah Parr, and Annie 
Steger Winston. It also contains the initial 
chapter of a serial by Hamlin Garland, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Spirit of Sweet Water.’’ How to 
conduct arrangements for early fall weddings 
and consequent dresses are subjects dealt 
with in the departments conducted by Ruth 
Ashmore and Isabel A. Mallon. 


Table Talk, outside of its usual departments 
of ‘‘ New Bill of Fare,’’ ‘‘ Housekeepers’ 
Inquiries,’’ and ‘‘ Seasonable Menus and Re- 
cipes,’’ assumes quite an air of camping life, 
giving an article on the subject and a sketch 
entitled ‘‘Memory of Camp-Life on the 


Plains.’’ It contains also an article on 
‘* Strange Plants and Fruits as Food.’’ i + 
JUVENILE. 


‘* Peter Spots,’’ Fireman, is a sketch by 
Charles Thaxter Hill, who has contributed 
a number of articles to Sz. Nicholas on the 
New York fire department. A. Hyatt Verrill 
tells of ‘‘ Some Common Bees and How They 
Live,’’ illustrated by the author. ‘‘ On the 
Grand Banks and Elsewhere,’’ by Gustav 
Kobbe, describes the methods used in fishing. 





of the newer books in five retail stores—an 
index to the talked-about books of the day. 
Nothing is allowed to control the position of 
a book in any list except the relative number 
of copies sold during the thirty days preceding 
the closing of the Book News forms. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 
$ ‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
1.10. 
‘The Choir Invisible,’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 
‘*The Pursuit of the House Boat,’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, go cents. 
‘* Quo Vadis,”’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
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‘* A Rose of Yesterday,’’ by F. Marion Crawford, 
go cents. 
‘‘Uncle Bernac,’’ by A. Conan Doyle, $1.10. 
$ ‘“*A Story-teller’s Pack,’? by Frank R. Stockton, 
I.10. 
‘‘Farthest North,’’ by Fridtjof Nansen, $7.50. 
$ ‘History of Our Own Times,”’ by Justin McCarthy, 
1.35. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘Soldiers of Fortune,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘* Equality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 

‘*A Rose of Yesterday,’? by Marion Crawford, 
go cents. 


‘“‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel, $1.10. 

‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, $1. 10. 


‘*Farthest North,’’ by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, $7.50. 

‘“‘Pomp of the Lavilettes,’’ by Gilbert Parker, 
go cents. 

‘American Lands and Letters,’’ by Donald G. 
Mitchell, $1.90. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 
‘The Pursuit of the House Boat,’’ by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, 90 cents. 
$ ‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
I.I0. 
‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘“‘In Buff and Blue,’’ by George B. Rodney, 90 
cents. 
. ‘\A Singular .Life,’’, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
go cents. Cs 
‘* The Reds of the Midi,’’ by Félix Gras, $1.10. 
‘*George Washington,’’ by Woodrow Wilson, $2.25. 
‘* The True George Washington,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford, $1 50. 
‘* History of Our Own Times,’’ by Justin McCarthy, 
$1.35. 
‘American Lands and Letters,’’? by Donald G. 
Mitchell, $1.90. 


At De Wolffe Fisk and Company’s, Boston, 


Mass. : 
$ ‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
I.10. 
‘*Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘* Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In,”’ by 
Rev. N. H. Chamberlain, $1.50. 
“Pomp of the Lavilettes,’’ by Gilbert Parker, 
go cents. 
‘‘The Forge and the Forest,’’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, $1.10. 
‘Miss Archer Archer,’’ by Clara Louise Burnham, 
go cents. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 


Mass. : 
‘*Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
‘*quality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, 90 cents. 
‘* Uncle Bernac,’’ by A. Conan Doyle, $1.10. 
‘*Captain Shays, a Populist of 1786,’’ by George 
R. R. Rivers, $1.25. : 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 


$1.00. 
‘“‘ The Martian,’’ by George Du Maurier, $1.35. 
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Johnsonian Miscellanies. 

Arranged and edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L., 
LL. D., editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Letters of Samuel Johnson.’’ In two 
volumes. 8vo. 488, 509 pp. Indexed. $5.50; 
by mail, $6.00. 

Dr. George Birkbeck Hil! deserves the admira- 

tion of the faithful in all lands for the zeal with 

which he has devoted himself to renovating 
and almost rebuilding the temples that an 
earlier generation had raised to the memory 
of Dr. Johnson. Not content with his monu- 
mental edition of Boswell in six octavo 
volumes, he has now added to them two still 
thicker volumes of ‘‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies,’’ 
containing everything, whether hitherto 
printed or not, that could serve as supple- 
mental to the great Life. The bulk of the 
volumes has been published before, for they 
contain such writings as Mrs. Piozzi’s 

‘* Anecdotes,’”” Arthur Murphy’s ‘‘ Essay on 

the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson,’’ and 

anecdotes from the memoirs and other writings 
of many contemporaries of Johnson, such as 

Richard Cumberland, Bishop Percy, and 

Hannah More, with the contributions to the 

subject of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his sister, 

a large number of minor anecdotes, and many 

letters. Some of these last are new, and 

among them are several from a parcel of 
papers which once belonged to Miss Reynolds, 
and which were overlooked by Croker when, 
for the purposes of his edition of Boswell, he 
had those papers through his hands. But 
perhaps the chief merit of Dr. Hill’s book is 
that it contains the results of a wide and 
exhaustive search throughout the literature of 
the time, and that, together with perfectly 
well-known material like Mrs. Piozzi’s 
‘« Anecdotes,’’ and quite new material like the 
letters above mentioned, he includes a mass of 
material which might indeed be discovered for 
himself by anybody who chose to spend years 
in the pursuit, but which by every one else 
will be gratefully regarded as new. We refer 
to such matters as the anecdotes contributed 
to the European Magazine by George 

Steevens, the Shakespearian scholar, the 

extracts from the Life of the Rev. Percival 

Stockdale, occasional anecdotes like those 

told by Ozias Humphry, the painter, 

Dr. Lettsom (1817), and Gilbert Stuart, the 

American artist. 

Obviously the book is not one which can be 
sampled in a brief review, for its contents are 
by their nature extremely miscellaneous, and 
the charm of it consists in its absence of 
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system. One impression, however, the reader 
cannot help gathering from it, to whatever 
chapter he may chance to turn, and that is 
that the effect made by Johnson upon all his 
intelligent contemporaries was one and the 
same. The Johnson of Joseph Cradock’s 
memoirs, of Steevens’s anecdotes, and of Mrs. 
Piozzi, to take but three out of many 
witnesses, is the same Johnson that we know 
through Boswell; which of itself is the 
highest testimony that can be given to the 
merits of the full-length portrait painted by 
the last-named great artist. Another reflection 
suggested by Dr. Hill’s volumes is that 
Johnson’s greatness had the effect of making 
admirable biographers out of people who, 
except when they were recording his sayings, 
were very poor writers. We are not referring 
to Boswell, who, whatever he may have been 
as a man, was nota poor writer, but to Mrs. 
Piozzi, whose introduction to her anecdotes 
offers the most ludicrous contrast to the 200 
pages of the anecdotes themselves. Ina page 
and a half, as her editor points out, the good 
lady compares her hero to an oak, to Trajan’s 
column, to the Nile, and to Ajax; and her 
mixture of metaphors is as complete as her 
array of similes. For all her pretentiousness, 
however, Mrs. ‘Thrale-Piozzi knew Dr. 
Johnson almost better than any one else, 
Boswell only excepted, and she must for many 
years have kept accurate notes of his con- 
versation. It is easy to laugh at her, as her 
contemporaries did, when she ceased to be the 
widow of a rich brewer and became the wife 
of a poor musician, but her anecdotes of 
Johnson are well worth reading, even by those 
who know their Boswell pretty well. 

London Times. 


Mr. Courthope on English Poetry. 


A History of English Poetry. Vol. IJ. The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation: Influence of the 
Court and the Universities. By W. J. Courthope. 
429 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

In the second volume of his ‘‘ History of 

English Poetry ’’ Prof. Courthope covers the 

period extending from 1450 to 1600, and 

ranging from Wyatt, Lyndsay, and the Earl 
of Surrey to Spenser, Lyly, and Marlowe. As, 
in a former volume, he showed how the 
medizeval system of European art and literature 
grew, by slow degrees, out of the decaying ele- 
ments of the Roman empire, and traced the in- 
fluence of scholastic education and of the pow- 
erful intellects of other countries on English 
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thought and style ; so he now treats the six- 
teenth century as the great transition period 
from medizeval to modern days, and at the 
same time shows the influence of Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, and others, plainly 
traceable in the work of Lyly, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, and their contemporaries. 

The first chapter gives a comprehensive 
view of the collective forces, acting on the 
imagination of Europe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. In Spain, the 
intensity of Catholicism caused by 
the long struggle between Chris- 
tians and Infidels; in Italy, the 
modification of the chivalric stan- 
dard of morals and manners by the 
Renaissance ; in Germany, the great 
religious and educational move- 
ments represented by Luther and 
Erasmus ; and, in France, the strug- 
gle between the Feudal tradition on 
the one side and the Crown and the 
Bourgeoisie on the other. From 
all these things sprang the main 
intellectual motives by which the 
English poets of the age were in- 
spired. ‘‘ Now,’’ says Prof. Court- 
hope, ‘‘ in every European country, 
in various forms and under different 
aspects, arises the idea of liberty of 
thought and action in the Constitu- 
tion both of the States and the 
individual. All of these influences 
beat, like the waves of an advanc- 
ing sea, upon the English imagina- 
tion, and begin to break up the solid 
structure of traditional belief and 
ancient chivalry.” 

Two of the most interesting 
chapters in the book are those on 
Lyly and Sir Philip Sydney, and 
the nature of the Euphuistic and 
Arcadian movements in literature. 
After tracing the general movement 
in Europe for the refinement of each 
vulgar tongue into a fitting instru- 
ment for the various requirements 
of courtly conversation and liter- 
ature—a movement carried in 
France to a climax of monstrosity 
in the dialect ridiculed by Rabelais 
in the celebrated encounter between Pantagruel 
and the Limousin scholar, Prof. Courthope, 
points out the influence that led Lyly and his 
followers to depart from the simple and har- 
monious periods that had come down direct 
from Chaucer, and to aim at the construction 
of an artificially illustrious and courtly style. 
These influences culminated in the appearance 
of an English translation of the works of 
Antonio Guevara, a Spaniard, who attempted, 
in what he called the a//o estilo, to imitate the 





Harper and Brothers. 
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balanced periods and verbal antitheses of the 
Latin orators and historians, a form of literary 
affectation that the English writers at once did 
their best to reproduce. 

In a chapter on the evolution of the English 
poetical drama the author traverses, once 
again, the oft-quoted and oft-criticised state- 
ment by Schlegel, that Shakespeare ‘‘ owed 
hardly anything to his predecessors,’’ and 
shows the slow gradations by which the dra- 





Queen Victoria. 
From “ A History of Our Own Times.”’ 


matic art passed from its rudimentary stage in 
the Miracle Play and the Morality of the 
Middle Ages into the hands of those who 
brought the form of a romantic drama to its 
full perfection. 

Taken as a whole, the volume is an excep- 
tionally interesting one, and fulfils the expec- 
tations aroused by the appearance of the first 
of what promises to be a standard series. 
Prof. Courthope writes in clear and scholarly 
style, and his breadth of view, his erudition, 
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and his capacity for mastering and presenting 
detail give this work a solid value that will be 
recognized by all who are interested in its 
subject matter. N. Y. Sun. 


England’s Recent History. 


A History of Our Own Times, From 1880 to the 
Diamond Jubilee. Vol. V. By Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., author of ‘‘A History of the Four 
Georges,’ etc. Illustrated. 473 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 
Mr. McCarthy’s conclusion of his extremely in- 
teresting ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,’’ made 
by the present volume, almost has the interest 
that one finds in reading a daily newspaper’s 
story of events or incidents in or of which the 
reader has been a participant or spectator. 
One turns the leaves with continued:curiosity, 
if not mild excitement, to note just how the 
author will treat events which are not yet suf- 
ficiently long past to be forgotten. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the work is its 
really remarkable presentment of so much 
history in so little space; and in this way it 
recalls the old advertisements of panoramas 
‘‘affording a history of the world in the short 
space of two hours.’? Mr. McCarthy would 
be an invaluable night editor on a newspaper 
on an evening when space is limited and 
events are crowding. His ability as a con- 
denser and also as a news presenter is more 
evident in this volume than in any of the pre- 
ceding ones of the series, for it is always more 
difficult to treat history briefly from a near 
perspective—so many details seem important 
to the man who tells a story of the day that 
would be at once thrown aside were he telling 
the same story years afterward. 

The volume is divided into twenty five 
chapters, in which every salient question of 
English politics and of English life during the 
last seventeen years is graphically and grace- 
fully treated and presented to the reader. The 
very titles of the chapters are in themselves 
word pictures, and tell long stories in the 
briefest possible form. Particularly striking 
among these chapter headlines are ‘‘ Inherited 
Responsibilities—and Others,’’ ‘‘On Fame’s 
Eternal Beadroll,’’ ‘‘Oh, Whither Hast 
Thou Led Me, Egypt?’’ ‘‘Reform Amid 
Storm,’’ ‘‘Wrecks of Many Kinds,’’ ‘‘ The 
Year of Jubilee,’’ ‘‘Only a Death-Roll,’’ 
‘*Death—and Dynamite,’’ and ‘‘The City of 
Blood.’’ With all due allowance for Mr. 
McCarthy’s strong, and at times, bitter preju- 
dices, with all his hero worship of Gladstone 
and his natural and intense feeling on the Irish 
question, he shows an evident sincere desire 
throughout the work to make it fair and just, 
and if the reader cannot always agree with his 
estimates of men and events and the conclu- 
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sions he draws from this or that occurrence, 
he cannot but be charmed by the felicity of 
expression, the personal sincerity of the 
writer, and the graceful strength with which 
he has drawn this moving picture of English 
life and customs in these latter days. 

The intelligent American reader will feel a 
thrill of pride in this presentation of Eng- 
land’s might and glory, and will instinctively 
recall, as he lays the book down, Whittier’s 
lines : 

‘« Thicker than water in one rill 
Through centuries of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed—and still 


We share with you the good and ill 
The shadow and the glory.” 


So many men and women of note in Eng- 
lish life and letters have passed away since 
1880 that the necessary frequent allusions to 
those lights extinguished make the book in 
some places assume almost the character of an 
obituary column.. But Mr. McCarthy is not 
one of those biographers, fortunately for the 
reading public, of whom it has been said that 
‘their obituaries lent new terrors to death.’’ 
His estimates of the great departed are never 
fulsome and never tiresome, and give us in 
several instances the best idea of the real 
characters and work of noted English men 
and women recently dead which we have yet 
liad. The chapters ‘‘On Fame’s Eternal 
Beadroll’’ and ‘‘Only a Death-Roll’’ include 
brief sketches of the lives and estimates of the 
characters of every celebrity dead since 1880, 
from George Eliot, the novelist, to Blondin, 
the tight-rope walker. N. Y. Times. 


Edward Bellamy’s New Book. 


Equality. By Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’”’ etc. 412 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

Some nine years ago Mr. Edward Bellamy 
produced a book called ‘‘ Looking Backward,”’ 
in which he took a long forward glance into the 
future. He imagined that future as having 
solved all the economic problems that confront 
us to-day, and compared the Utopia of his 
imagination with the actual present. The 
book chimed in with the mood of many 
socialistic agitators, and made a great popular 
success. 

His second book is athoughtful amplification 
of the first. The title is ‘‘ Equality.’’ In 
the preface he tells us that when he wrote 
‘* Looking Backward ’’ he was not able to get 
into it all he wished to say. ‘‘Since it was 
published what was left out of it has loomed 
up as so much more important than what it 
contained that I have been constrained to 
write another book.’’ 
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He has taken the date of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ the year 2000, as that of ‘‘ Equality,’’ 
and has utilized the framework of the former 
story as a starting point for this. In short, 
‘‘ Rquality ’’ is a sequel or continuation of 
‘* Looking Backward.”’ N. Y. Herald. 


Mr. Bellamy takes the conclusion of 
‘‘Looking Backward ’’ as the. starting point 
of ‘‘ Equality.’’ As a work of imagination 
it is commonplace. The people who are to 
inhabit the Republic of the Golden Rule in 
the year 2000 are destined to undergo the 
dreariest possible kind of monotonous existence, 
in which there will be no room for individual 
taste or individual effort, where to gratify any 
desire it will only be 
necessary to push a 
button and let elec- 
tricity do the rest. 

Slavery in its worst 
form, moral, intel- 
lectual and physical, 
will be the fate of 
every man, woman 
and child who is born 
in the shackles of the 
communistic and so- 
cialistic Utopia im- 


agined by the author 
of ‘‘ Equality."’ 


Of 
course, his idea of it 
is the absolute con- 
trary of this, but Mr. 
Bellamy has become 
so absorbed in his 
scheme of social re- 
generation that he has 
forgotten the chief es- 
sential feature which 
has to be taken into 
consideration —name- 
ly, human nature. 

It is not our pro- 
vince in this place to 
discuss his economic theories. The book is 
mainly taken up with a dreary account of 
how ‘‘the Revolution’’ was started—curiously 
enough by the failure of Jay Cooke and the 
panic of 1873—and_ the incidental discussions 
of economic conditions. As tothe imaginative 
portion, Mr. Bellamy is not a Jules Verne. 
Any bright young reporter could show more 
ingenuity than he. In the X-rays and the 
moving photographic machines, as well as 
various automatic musical contrivances, we 
have a foretaste of his greatest wonders. 
Every reader can, therefore, satisfy himself of 
the unsatisfactoriness of having plays and 
concerts given by these means. Man is 
gregarious by nature. Contact with other 
people is essential to the normal human being. 


From “ The Martian.” 
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In the performance of a play by the poorest 
company of actors there is the psychic influence 
of personality which we are accustomed to 
call magnetism, for which the most perfect of 
moving photographs with phonographic or 
telephonic attachment reproducing a perform- 
ance by a company of histrionic geniuses would 
not furnish a satisfactory substitute. 
Philadelphia Press. 


=Mr. Wickham Flower has just corrected 
the proofs of a little volume in the defence 
o an old reading in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.’’ 
The monograph is to be published by Messrs. 

Chapman and Hall very shortly. 
London Atheneum. 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 
Am Rhein. 


‘‘Led We Not There a Jolly Life, 


Betwixt the Sun and Shade? ’”’ 


Du Maurier’s Last Fiction. 

The Martian. A novel. By George Du Maurier, 
author of ‘‘Trilby,’’ ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson. With 
illustrations by the author. 477 pp. With glossary. 
I2mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 

A great deal has been said about the lateness 

of Du Maurier’s development and efflorescence 

as a writer of fiction, and sometimes an ex- 
pression of regret is heard, as though we 
might have had so much more from him had 
he begun to write earlier. As a matter of 
fact, there is a peculiar felicity about his 
literary history. He not only put off writing 
until the time when he was best qualified—so 
far as human judgment may make the surmise 

—to write really well, but, having reached the 

crucial moment, he managed to do just the 
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things which were calculated to leave his fame 
complete and symmetrical. ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson”’ 
came to take captive the best readers in the 
best way. Though not exactly a difficult 
book, it is one which demands unusual sym- 
pathy on the part of the reader. Then fol- 
lowed ‘‘ Trilby,’’ a book no less brilliant, but 
one destined from the start to attract thinking 
and unthinking readers alike, a book to create 
a furor, and therefore, the kind of book which 
the truest friends of a man would rather not 
have him publish as a first attempt. 

Possibly this view of Du Maurier’s unfold- 
ing will seem a little arbitrary, but it is at any 
rate confirmed by ‘‘ The Martian.’’ Laying 
down that production the reader meditates on 
its predecessors and finds himself noting the 
sequential relation of the books, one to the 
other. It is as if Du Maurier had taken coun- 
sel unto himself somewhat in this fashion : 
‘*T shall put forth all my powers in my first 
book. I shall make ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ my 
masterpiece ; but, not being yet sure of my 
audience, I shall be reserved in my manner. 
I shall hide my finest qualities for those who 
have the discernment to hunt them out. I 
shall not subject them to the trial of being 
rudely pulled about by the first comer. Then 
in ‘ Trilby’’ I shall let myself go, I will have 
gained my foothold, and those who love me 
will love me more, and those who do not will 
find it easier to meet me on common ground. 
Then, behold, as I reach the end of my literary 
career, in my third and last book, I shall show 
friends and acquaintances alike, initiates and 
outsiders, just how I have done it all.’’ This 
last tacit confidence composes the whole charm 
of ‘‘ The Martian.’’ It is not so full a book 
as ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,’’ it is less of a work of 
art, and, indeed, in that respect it inspires a 
momentary regret. One would have liked 
Du Maurier to have given the world a more 
positive culmination. But, as has been sug- 
gested, he gave us that in the beginning, and 
then ‘‘ The Martian ’’ is so entrancing that we 
can readily forgive its imperfections. In fact, 
it is the more interesting for its special char- 
acter. If it lacks the imaginative richness 
and grip of the author’s first book, if it is 
without the plot and the dramatic character of 
his second, it is more illustrative than either, 
it shows us his genius more in undress. We 
know now, more definitely than we krew 
before, that the crystallizing element in 
Du Maurier’s literature is the element of per- 
sonality. Readers of the preceding stories 
have guessed this. Some critics have felt sure 
of it. But ‘‘ The Martian ’’ certifies the guess 
and makes assurance doubly sure. Wherein 
is this story magical if not in its miracles of 
talk, its artless liberation of all the author’s 
stores of wisdom and humor and kindliness 
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and joy in the merest conversation? That 
attitude of confidence, of taking the reader 
personally into his secrets, which has before 
this caused Du Maurier’s name to be linked 
with Thackeray’s, is more than a detail of 
‘<The Martian,’’ it is the book’s entire reason 
for being. The drama is played through, but 
in a certain sense it always lies behind the 
scenes ; we do not assist at its evolution, we 
listen to a description of it. Shall the pedants 
tells us this is bad art? Perhapsitis. Of 
one thing we are sure, it is touching and beau- 
tiful. What does it matter if the tale is dis- 
cursive, if we get no very clear idea of what 
Barty had to do with Mars until rather late in 
the book, and if even then the matter remains 
rather in the background? All the time we 
have been listening to his songs and laughing 
at his jokes, all the time we have been revel- 
ing inthe character of the man and the char- 
acters of those he loved. 

‘It was perhaps in this very refusal to write 
an ‘‘ organic plot,’’ in other words a more or 
less conventional one, that Du Maurier showed 
himself most artistic, and it may be that 
twenty years hence, when the perspective has 
been cleared, we may think ‘‘ The Martian’”’ 
a greater work of art than either of its com- 
panions. But at present the appeal of the 
book is away from artistic principles and 
rules, and to emotions a little more human than 
sophisticated. We care little that the ‘‘story”’ 
is almost thin, that the structure of the work 
is noticeable for its lack of construction, that 
the book is really an amorphous affair ; we are 
content with its sweetness and beauty as a 
lyrical romance. Never from the first page to 
the last does Du Maurier allow his suppositi- 
tious narrator to be aught but the big, plucky, 
large-hearted, hard-hitting and hard-headed 
adorer of Barty, who began by being a foil to 
that poetical nature and ended as he began. 
But never, either, does the poetic note, in Bob 
Maurice’s hands, lose one fraction of its radi- 
ance and delight. N. Y. Tribune. 


The Private Life of Queen Victoria. 


By a Member of the Royal Household. Illustrated. 
306 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
The author, who is evidently well acquainted 
with all the details of the life of the royal 
household, writes pleasantly, and, while the 
book has no special literary merit, it is interest- 
ing in that it gives the reader a real acquaint- 
ance with the personality and private life 
of a singularly interesting public figure, and, 
when we contrast the English Court as it is 
to-day with what it was, even in the rollicking 
times of George the Fourth of festive memory, 
this picture of a little old woman, quietly 
transacting the business of State, and seeking 
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her simple amusements with her grandchildren, 
her pets, and her game of patience, lingers 
in the memory as a singularly pleasant one. 

Here is a curious story, that, if we are not 
mistaken, is in this volume for the first time 
made public : 


About Dickens and the Queen there is a 
most touching little story, which the passage 
of time makes it possible torelate. The great 
author, while still early in his career, conceived 
the most passionate attachment for her 
Majesty, the girlish beauty which she retained 
unimpaired for many years after her marriage, 
and her sweet grace having made the deepest 
impression on him. He went everywhere 
where he was likely to be able to see her, and 
in a touching letter to Mr. Thompson, then 
alight in literary circles, and the father of 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, and the well-known 
artist, Lady Butler, he poured out his love for 
the Queen: not as his sovereign, but as a 
woman. In this same letter he described how 
he had spent days and weeks in the neighbor- 
hood of Windsor, hiding among the trees in 
the park and lounging about her favorite 
drives so that he might sometimes catch a 
glimpse of her. N. Y. Sun. 


=‘' The Formation of the Greater New 
York Charter,’’ by James W. Pryor, is an- 
nounced by the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 
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A Rose of Yesterday. 


By Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,’’ 
‘‘The Ralstons,’’ etc. 218 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.12. 


In his latest book, Marion Crawford has given 
to his loyal readers a new reason for their loy- 
alty, a new cause for congratulation, and has 
added considerable impetus to the pace with 
which he is already rapidly reaching the posi- 
tion of the leading American novelist of the 
day. 

In this story he has depicted one of his 
truest women, one of his most thorough gen- 
tlemen. Every event of the short, well- 
handled plot is as true as life itself. With 
what genuine pity does one see the delightful 
Helen Harmon suffering through her injudi- 
cious marriage, a marriage with a brute whose 
cruelty inflicted a lifelong scar upon her fair 
face, brought a half-witted son into the world, 
and to sum up all, took her from the man she 
truly loved and with whom life would have 
been sweet. At the time the story opens 
Harmon is confined in an asylum, and while 
his physical condition is good and seems to 
promise a long life, his insanity remains. The 
outlook for Helen Harmon, traveling with 
Archie, her mentally undeveloped son, is 
most disheartening, but her courage and loy- 
alty are superb. In Lucerne she meets 
Colonel Wimpole, who has loved her for 


THE KITCHEN, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


From “ The Private Life of the Queen.”’ 
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twenty years without telling her, and with 
whom she has been in love for nearly as long, 
without ever allowing him to suspect the 
truth. Confidences follow this chance meet- 
ing, in which the worth of these two charac- 
ters is developed, the woman with her extra- 
ordinary sense of honor and duty, her unwav- 
ering loyalty and her conflict with emotions 
almost too strong to be borne, and the man 
with his strong sense of honor, his undying 
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‘* He led the way to his own house, nor did he speak.”’ 
Continental Publishing Company. 
From “ Tales of the Sun Land.” 


love, his personal courage, his unusual unself- 
ishness. We can accord to these two all the 
qualities Mr. Crawford calls upon us to ap- 
plaud, but in the case of the man one must 
admit that they are almost too perfect, though 
not impossible and (thanks be) not unattain- 
able. 

The tale sets before us a pitiful but true 
picture of life in this sad world, in which not 
all mistakes can be undone. It appeals to the 
best that is in us, argues powerfully, and yet 
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by simple means against one of the blots upon 
our moral state and leaves the feeling that we 
have met good and true friends whose acquaint- 
ance is both beneficial and agreeable. 
Hartford Post. 


Tales of the Sun Land, 


By Verner Z. Reed, author of ‘‘ Lo-To-Kah.”’ 
trated by L. Maynard Dixon. 250 pp. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

The Sun Land is Central America and parts 

adjacent, and with his sufficiently weird tales 

Mr. Reed has contrived to indicate no small 

amount of local color. Though weird and 

very strange, they are just such stories as we 
might expect to hear about the sun land. Mr. 

Reed has a happy knack of telling old Indian 

stories, and those who delight in myths and 

legends will find him a very pleasing racon- 
teur. In this book he tells us of some very 
curious adventures, the most curious perhaps 
being those of a man who became king of an 
ancient tribe, and who was saved from death 
bya huge snake. We are strongly inclined to 
believe that no such thing ever happened, but 
then there is such an air of verisimilitude about 
the story that we hesitate to pronounce it 
wholly a romance. There is another curious 

story about a maniac woman who lives in a 

dreary house and who has the happy faculty 

of transforming herself at night into a lovely 
maiden. N. Y. Herald. 


Illus- 
I2mo, 


The Outgoing Turk. 


Impressions of a Journey through the Western Balkans. 
By H. C. Thomson, author of ‘‘ The Chitral Cam- 
paign.’? With seventy-six illustrations from 
photographs taken by the author and others, and 
three maps. 277 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 

This is a work of unusual importance, and 

the buyers for college, mercantile, and town 

libraries cannot afford to overlook it. More 
light is thrown by it on the Eastern question 
than by any other ten of the books commonly 
consulted by students of the subject. It is 
primarily a record of a journey through 

Bosnia and the Herzegovina, the provinces 

which the Congress of Berlin placed under the 

control of Austria without annexing them to 
the dominions of that power. In calling his 
book ‘‘ The Outgoing Turk,’’ the author uses 

‘‘’Turk,’’ not in the sense of Mohammedan, 

but in that of ‘‘ Osmanli official’’; for in 

Bosnia and the Herzegovina a third of the 

people are still Mohammedans, protected in 

all their rights and with full liberty to worship 
without insult and without restraint. The 
provinces have merely been occupied by 

Austria for the enforcement of order. Nomin- 

ally, they still form part of Turkey, and are 
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under the sovereignty of the Sultan; but the 
Pashas and Turkish officials have been cleared 
out bag and baggage, and the Government is 
entirely in Austrian hands. Many onlookers, 
including some who took part in the Congress 
of Berlin, would have preferred the formation 
of a tributary State like Bulgaria, but it is 
pointed out by Mr. Thomson that the condi- 
tions were not parallel. In Bulgaria there 
were comparatively few Moham- 
medans and hardly any Catholics, 
whereas in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina almost one-half of the popu- 
lation was then Moslem, and of 
the Christians a considerable pro- 
portion were Roman Catholic. The 
people were not fit for liberty ; they 
could never have- united to form 
one nation, and to them the gift 
of autonomy would have been but 
a prolonging of misery. What 
they were in immediate need of 
was a strong, firm government, 
such as Austria has given them. 
The proclamation announcing the 
occupation promised that all the 
people in the land should enjoy 
equal rights before the law, and 
that they should be protected in 
life, in belief, in personal property 
and in real estate. This promise 
Austria has kept. She has estab- 
lished peace where there was never- 
ending strife. She has evolved 
government and order out of 
anarchy and chaos; under her rule 
all races and all religions are not 
only tolerated, but protected. Al- 
though a Catholic country herself, 
an ardently Catholic country, she 
is making no attempt to favor the 
Catholics at the expense of either 
the Turks or the Orthodox Chris- 
tians. She subscribes to the main- 
tenance of all three religions, 
though she has treated the Turks 
with rather more consideration than 
the others, not only from reasons 
of political expediency, but from 
a wise and generous desire to 
soften the pain of submission and 
the bitter sting of defeat. 

WF ee: 


=‘‘ Through the Invisible,’ by Paul Tyner, 
is announced by the Continental Publishing 
Company. ; 

=T. Y. Crowell and Company announce 
for publication an English translation by Isabel 
F. Hapgood of the Polish novel by Mme. 
Marguerite Poradowska, entitled ‘‘ Demoiselle 
Micia.”’ 
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Guavas, the Tinner. 

By S. Baring-Gould. With illustrations. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Dartmoor and the tin mines, that in olden 
time used to be worked in its neighborhood, 
afford excellent material for romance, and as 
every novel reader knows, Mr. Baring-Gould 
is more than usually able to make the most of 
such advantages. He has here given us a 


282 pp. 


‘* He saw standing before him the figure of a woman in a dark mantle.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


From “‘ Guavas, the Tinner.”’ 


strikingly interesting tale in which the local 
coloring and surroundings have been drawn 
to the life, and the plot, simple and slight that 
it is, is made the centre of a vigorous and 
exciting story. Eldad Guavas was a Cornish 
miner who had found his way to Dartmoor, 
and by his success aroused the hostility of the 
native workmen. He first excites a feeling 
warmer than admiration in the heart of Isolt 
Rodda, the daughter of the Bargmaster, or 
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Inspector of the Tin Mines. Soon after he 
meets with Lemonday Ford, on whose delinea- 
tion Mr. Gould has evidently spent much 
pains—a charming, simple country girl, and he 
soon falls in love with her. ‘This not un- 
naturally angers Isolt, who does her best to 
ruin Guavas; but by good luck, he finds the 
secret lode of tin which Lemonday’s father 
had worked in secret, and, in spite of all 
hindrances and obstacles, he wooes and wins 
his Lemonday, while Isolt and her confederate, 
Dickon Rawle, both come to an evil end. 
This is but the merest skeleton of the tale 
which Mr. Gould has told with all his 
accustomed power. Throughout he gives us 
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Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. 
By Henry I. Sheldon. With maps and illustrations. 
214 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
This book is an interesting and useful contri- 
bution upon a subject of large importance, 
especially to the American people. It contains 
about the most complete and comprehensible 
account of just what the Nicaragua Canal 
would be, its extent, character, cost and prob- 
able usefulness, yet presented. It is a plain 
statement of the case from one who visited 
Nicaragua for the purpose of seeing what 
work had been done and what was to be done 
upon the proposed waterway ; and it reads as 
if written by a man who has some understand- 


Drying Coffee. 


A.C. McClurg and Company. 


much curious information respecting the tin 
mining on Dartmoor, the ancient blowing- 
houses of old tin-workers, and other anti- 
quarian matters which he skilfully weaves in 
with the thread of the story. The two rivals, 
Isolt and Lemonday, are contrasted with all 
Mr. Gould’s well-known ability in character- 
drawing, while Guavas, himself, the hero of 
the tale, may take his place among the best of 
the many notable characters that Mr. Gould’s 
imagination has created. London Bookseller. 


=Mr. Alexander Gardener of London, has 
just published ‘‘ American Humorists, Recent 
and Living,’’ by Robert Ford. The Critic. 


From “ Notes on the Nicaragua Canal.’ 


ing of canal construction in general and who 
wishes to present a just estimate of the prac- 
ticability and likely cost of the enterprise. 
The book is wholly favorable to the comple- 
tion of the canal, and the earnest and con- 
vinced tone in which Mr. Sheldon speaks of 
the excellence of the work will subject him to 
criticism on the ground of being a special 
pleader. But we do not think that this will 
impair the interest or to any large extent the 
value of his notes as trustworthy statements of 
fact. 

Commodore Vanderbilt, the founder of the 
house of Vanderbilts, was perhaps the first to 
move in the matter of thiscanal. He obtained 
a concession from the Nicaraguan government 
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in 1849, and an engineer in his employ went 
over the entire ground thoroughly. But Mr. 
Vanderbilt could not obtain the needed capital, 
and his concession lapsed. Nothing more of 
a definite character was done in this direction 
till within a little more than ten years. In 
March, 1887, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
granted concessions to build a canal and in 
1889 a company was organized in New York 
for that purpose. Its charter called for 
$100,000,000 of bonds and the same amount 
of stock. It had expended in 1897 about 
$4,500,000, largely for surveys, piers, clearing 
of way, telegraph and railroad work and build- 
ings. It also excavated a beginning for the 
canal on the Atlantic side. 

The entire cost of the canal, according to 
the company organized for its building, will 
be somewhat over sixty-four millions of dol- 
lars, making liberal allowance for contingen- 
cies. But various other estimates printed, 
though disparaged by Mr. Sheldon, place the 
final cost of the work at from eighty-seven to 
one hundred and fifty millions. The United 


States Government Commission reported that 
the canal would probably cost one hundred 
and thirty-three millions to build. An idea of 
what this money would go for may be obtained 
from the statement made by Mr. Sheldon that, 
in one place, where, on the Atlantic side of 


the canal, a short range of hills is to be 
crossed, necessitating a cut about three miles 
long, 111 feet wide and 80 feet deep, 7,000,230 
cubie yards of rock would have to be removed ; 
while on the western divide one place would 
require the cutting and removal of 5,696,507 
cubic yards of the same substance. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Meddling Hussy. 


By Clinton Ross. 
I2mo, $1.10; by 


Being Fourteen Tales, Retold. 
With frontispiece. 400 pp. 
mail, $1.18. 

This approbrious epithet is applied by Ser- 

geant-Major John Champe to a young woman 
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Uncle Bernac. 

A Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of ‘‘ Rodney Stone,’’ ‘‘ The Stark Munro 
Letters,’’ etc. Illustrated. 308 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

The first Napoleon’s character will always bea 
theme for the moralist and a subject for the story- 
teller. Dr. Conan Doyle in more than one of his 
books has shown himself greatly influenced by 
his personality ; and in ‘‘ Uncle Bernac’’ he is 
the central figure. He is painted under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly interesting to us, at the 
head of that vast army he had mustered on 
the Boulogne cliffs for the conquest of Eng- 
land. The description of his intrepid marshals, 
docile as dogs before their master, and trem- 
bling at his frown, is very graphic. Onseaas 
on land his will was not to be disputed. Never 
was anything more harsh, more sinister, than 
the Emperor’s voice in anger— 

** Admiral Bruix !’’ 

‘*T am here, Sire !’’ 

Napoleon, holding in his right hand a little riding- 
switch with a metal head, took three quick little steps 
towards him in so menacing a fashion that I saw the 
weather-stained cheek of the sailor turn a shade paler, 
and he gave a helpless glance round him, as if for 
assistance. 

‘How comesit, Admiral Bruix,’ cried the Emperor, 
in the same terrible rasping voice, ‘‘ that you did not 
obey my commands last night ?’’ 

“*T could see that a westerly gale was coming up, 
Sire. I knew that——,’’ he could hardly speak for 
his agitation, ‘‘I knew that if the ships went out with 
this lee shore——”’ 

‘‘What right have you to judge, Sir?’ cried the 
Emperor, in a cold fury of indignation. ‘‘Do you 


who prevented him from abducting Benedict | .3 


Arnold. Mr. Ross essays similar variations 
on historical verities, such as Perry’s victory, 
Lafayette’s retreat from Barren Hill, Wolfe at 
Quebec, Mary’s escape from Loch Leven, the 
attempted abduction of Stanislaus of Poland, 
and others of a similar character. Several 
tales however, are so modern in type as to 
revolve on bicycle adventures, and so on. Mr. 
Ross, although not attempting anything be- 
yond the short tale, has studied history care- 
fully and attained a degree of verisimilitude 
which is very satisfactory. ‘Trifles they are, 
but they are well conceived and written, and 
the art of writing trifles is by no means easy. 
Public Opinion. 


“There were three of us training that gun.” 
Stone and Kimball From “‘ The Meddling Hussy.” 
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conceive that your judgment is to be placed against 
mine ?”’ 

‘In matters of navigation, Sire.’’ 

‘*In no matters whatsoever.”’ 

‘But the tempest,Sire! Did it not prove me tobe 
in the right ?”’ 
‘*What! You still dare to bandy words with me?’’ 
‘‘ When I have justice on my side.”’ 

* * * x 
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; a ~ * 
The Emperor’s face was terrible. His cheeks were 
of a greenish, livid tint, and there was a singular 
rotary movement of the muscles of his forehead. It 
was the countenance of an epileptic. He raised the 
whip to his shoulder and took a step towards the 
Admiral. 
* 


* * * * * * 

For a few seconds the tension was terrible. Then 
Napoleon brought the whip down with a sharp crack 
against his own thigh. 

‘* Vice-Admiral Magon,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you will in 
future receive all orders connected with the fleet. 
Admiral Bruix, you will leave Boulogne in twenty- 
four hours and withdraw to Holland.’’ 

There are many scenes in the book not 
inferior to this. dramatic incident, and no 
reader would wish them away ; but there is no 
doubt that the Emperor dominates the novel 
somewhat to the exclusion of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac ’’ 
and his belongings. There is plenty of excit- 
ing adventure, however, to be found in the 
proceedings of M. Louis de Laval, the French 
émigré who has come to offer his services and 
his sword to the enemy of his father. We are 
glad, also, to meet again with our old friend 
Brigadier Gerard, grown younger and, if pos- 
sible, more dashing and audacious than ever ; 
his expectation is that when the English really 
understand that it is the Emperor in person— 
accompanied by the hussars of Berchény—who 
is about to invade them they will escape in 
boats, except the women, for it has been said 
of the famous regiment to which he belongs 
that it canset a whole population running, the 
women towards it, the men away. 

London Times. 


. 


* 


Mr. Conan. Doyle almost invariably gives 
his readers plenty of good hard fighting, and 
no lack of adventures of the rollicking, slap- 
dash sort, and when he avoids the red lamp, 
the operating table, and the consulting room 
he isa most cheery and entertaining companion 
for a railway journey or a rainy day. But in 
‘* Uncle Bernac’’ he is disappointing, and the 
book seems to have been written hurriedly, 
and to have, consequently, suffered in con- 
struction. Uncle Bernac himself is certainly 
as choice a specimen of rank villainy as the 
most exacting reader may reasonably expect to 
meet, and, in the opening chapters, when 
Louis de Lavalle, a young French émigré, 
returns to France to offer his services to 
Napoleon, the story moves along with some 
vigor. A scene in a ruined hut on the salt 
marshes near Boulogne, where De Laval, after 
landing from the inevitable lugger, is captured 
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by a gang of conspirators, shows the author 
at his best, and the bleak horror of the lonely 
waste, the episode of the tracking of the con- 
spirators by a bloodhound, and the struggle 
between the dog and the terrible Toussac keep 
the reader’s interest tense. But when the scene 
shifts to the camp of Napoleon at Boulogne 
the thread of the story is lost, while the greater 
part of the book is taken up with a series of 
descriptions of the little Corsican and the 
numerous historic characters surrounding him, 
interesting enough in themselves, but quite 
irrelevant to the main plot. Here we meet 
Josephine, Talleyrand, Murat, and many 
others, and the daily life of the camp is 
described with much detail and in a sufficiently 
spirited way ; but it all seems to lack connec- 
tion with the story Mr. Doyle set out to tell, 
and might equally well have been tacked on 
to an entirely different book. N. Y. Sun. 


Samuel Sewall and His Times. 


Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In. By Rev. M. 
H. Chamberlain. Illustrated. 319 pp. With 
summary and appendix. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

In his account of the life and times of Samuel 

Sewall, Rev. N. H. Chamberlain has endeav- 

ored to give a picture of the Puritan Colony 

of Massachusetts Bay as it existed during the 
second generation of the migration in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century and the 
first part of the eighteenth. The work is, ot 
course, founded on the great diary of Samuel 
Sewall as preserved and given to the world by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and is 
composed largely of extracts from that monu- 
mental record. As the author modestly states, 
it does not pretend to be a work of original 
research, but gives the excerpts from the diary 
with such side lights thrown thereon as may 
be found in other historic records, such as 

Dr. Ellis’ ‘‘ Puritan Age in Massachusetts,’’ 

and the public documents of the period. 

Mr. Chamberlain attempts in brief an apology, 

in the old Elizabethan sense of that word, of 

Sewall’s diary and of the Puritan community 

of which he was a leading member. He 

describes the diary as one of: the three great 
personal memoirs of English and American 
history, the other two being those of Samuel 

Pepys and John Evelyn. ‘‘ With these two 

Englishmen,”’ he says, ‘‘in due time, by well- 

weighed and just verdict, Samuel Sewall will 

be associated in the same lasting fame.’’ ‘The 
grounds on which he gives Sewall this high 
place in English literature are fairly stated and 
will be admitted as reasonable. The diary is, 
first of all, the only one the American nation 
can claim for its‘own. It is the most elabo- 
rate historical monument we possess, no other 
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book being like it as a storehouse of old ways 
and social life. It contains more of the his- 
tory of the people on the human side than any 
other of our writings. A man of distinguished 
social position, acquainted with everybody of 
his time and locality worth knowing; a fre- 
quent traveler through the Colony; connected 
with the Government at home and abroad; a 
Judge brought into contact with the means of 
safety to life and property; involved in the 
Salem witchcraft business and familiar with 
the crimes of the day brought into Court for 
trial; there was no other man of the age so 
well fitted to write a diary like this as Judge 
Samuel Sewall. 
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unconscious comicality in those passages or 
the diary which recount his courtship of 
Madam Denison and Madam Winthrop. 

The account of the life and times of the old 
Puritans is an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to New England history. It gives 
graphic pictures of the domestic and public 
life of the Massachusetts Bay people and 
affords a more intimate acquaintance with the 
events and distinguished personages of the 
period. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=‘‘ The Social Spirit in America’’ is the 
title of a book soon to be issued from the 
press of Messrs. Flood and Vincent. 
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“ CRACKER”? BOB WAS PROJECTED THROUGH THE AIR AS THOUGH HURLED FROM 
A CATAPULT. 


Lothrop Publishing Company. 


Apart from the biography, which properly 
constitutes the main theme of the work, the 
most important chapters of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


- book are devoted to a defense of the Puritans 


in the case which has of late years assumed 
more and more prominence before the bar of 
public opinion, namely, that of the crimes 
committed in their name, during the witch- 
craft excitement centering in Salem. 

In a chapter bearing the caption ‘‘ Sewall 
and Sundries,’’ the author admits that the 
subject of the book could not fairly be called 
either a wit or a humorist. Some of his 
recorded attempts at humor are so ponderous 
as to be painful. There is, nevertheless, mutch 


From ‘“‘ The Ready Rangers.’” 


The Ready Rangers. 

A Story of Boys, Boats, Bicycles, Firebuckets and Fun. 

By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ The Mate Series,’’ 

‘* The Flamingo Feather,’’ etc. With illustra- 

tions. 334 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 
A book for boys, with the scene in Berks, 
Massachusetts. Tom Burgess, a New York 
City boy, comes there to spend the summer on 
the farm of his uncle, and soon gets to know 
all the members of ‘‘ The Ready Rangers ’’ 
through his cousin, Hal Bacon. They have 
many adventures together. They are a fire- 
brigade, a bicycle corps, a helping hand 
society, an amateur dramatic association, a 
crew of practical sailors—in fact, as they call 
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themselves, ‘‘ Ready Rangers.’’ The book 
bubbles over with action, fun, adventure and 
plot, mingled with much practical information 
on things all boys should know. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 





Memories of the Months. 


Being pages from the Note-book of a Field Naturalist 
and Antiquary, to wit, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 
M. P. Illustrated. 300 pp. iI2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.48. 
Sir H. Maxwell unfeignedly loves every 
aspect of country life, and devotes some 
ninety chapters to revealing a few of nature’s 
secrets. He does so, too, in a _ scholarly 
manner, having much sympathy with ballads, 
art and archeology. Being an authority on 
fishing, especially trout fishing, he judiciously 
flavors his pages with piscatorial anecdotes. 
Not contented with these pleasant subjects, 
scenery, flowers and flower lore, gardening, 
deer-stalking, black game and ptarmigan 
occupy his facile pen. The result is, that 
every lover of nature finds much to charm him 
in these ‘‘ Memories,’’ and will be wise to add 
them to his shelf of favorite books. The 
essays are arranged under the four seasons. 
Snow, sunshine, foliage and autumnal tints 
thus form suggestive backgrounds for studies 
of birds and animals. Half-a-dozen character- 
istic etchings bestow additional grace on the 
volume. It upholds the highest traditions of 
fair sport and humanity to the lower creatures ; 
and as the reader lays it down he cordially 
wishes that ere long Sir H. Maxwell may 
impart to the world some further chapters from 
his note-book. 

Naturalists are sure to differ here and there 
from the author. That detestable fungus 
phallus cannot, for instance, fortunately, be 
termed ‘‘common.’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ long 
purples’’ are more probably /ythrum salicaria 
than the spotted orchis. It is a somewhat 
rash experiment also to introduce the jay into 
a district tolerably clear of it, whether eggs or 
garden produce are taken into account. Such 
diversities of opinion, however, add to the 
book’s charm. The reader in his country 
rambles finds someone, as it were, to oppose 
his own views. Sir H. Maxwell’s vignettes 
of Scottish scenery are delightful and painted 
with the utmost felicity. From them he takes 
the reader to the mouth of an estuary and bids 
him notice the smell of violets and cucumbers 
which prevades a catch of smelts, and which, 
it may be added, is also apparent in the gray- 
ling on being first taken. An interesting 


chapter relates to the discovery of water by 
the divining rod ; another to the lavish display 
of color when the wild hyacinths are out ; 
‘those fairy banks, enameled with acres of 
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azure among the gray ash-stems, with bright 
green fern-fronds springing, and dog’s mercury 
of more sober tone.’’ Nothing else in nature’s 
coloring has so fine an effect on English 
scenery ; a bed of these hyacinths reminds 
one of the gentian on the Alps, like a blue 
cloud on the mountain side, as Mr. Ruskin 
describes it. 

These remarks show something of the 
variety and interest which prevade Sir H. 
Maxwell’s ‘‘ Memories.” It is of the country 
and for the country. London Academy. 





A Book of Adventures. 


The Great Island ; or, Cast Awayin Papua. By Willis 
Boyd Allen, author of ‘‘ Lost in Unibagog,”’ 
‘The Mammoth Hunters,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
176 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A story of adventure in New Guinea, the 

greatest island in the world. Some of the 

boys already familiar in Mr. Allen’s ‘‘ Cainp 
and Tramp ’’ series start for a trip around the 
world, but are shipwrecked in the China Sea 
and drift upon the great island of New Guinea. 
They endeavor to tramp across the island and 
have many exciting adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes by the way. They are cap- 
tured by ‘‘head hunters,’’ discover gold 
mines, engage in battle, and finally escape 
and reach the settlement and their friends 
at last. Full of information about an almost 
unknown land and intensely entertaining and 
absorbing. Flartford Post. 





=Ginn and Company have in preparation 
‘* Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperian Drama,’’ 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by John 
Matthew Manley, Assistant Professor in Brown 
University. Publishers’ Weekly. 

=The biography of the late Lord Tennyson, 
by his son, will be published in this country 
by the Macmillan Co., the authorized pub- 
lishers of Tennyson’s works. ‘The book will 
be brought out in the late autumn, and will 
contain a number of hitherto unpublished 
poems. ‘The statement, recently made, that 
Harper and Bros. had secured the American 
rights, was incorrect. The Critic. 

=The Macmillan Company announces ‘‘ An 
Outline for the Study of City Government,’’ 
by Delos H. Wilcox, Ph.D., of Columbia 
College. The author holds that the city 
problem is the key to the immediate future of 
social progress in this country, and he offers 
for the first time a systematic outline for the 
study of the whole municipal field, indicating 
the chief problems in order with facts and 
illustrations sufficient as a basis for intelligent 
interest and a guide to the sources of further 
information. 
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Subscriber—The words ‘‘ Quo Vadis,’’ used as the 
title to Henrik Sienkiewicz’s narrative of the time 
of Nero, are Latin, and mean, ‘‘ Whither Goest 
Thou?” 


R. F. E.—Although the authorship of the Saxe 
Holm stories was for a long time a mystery, it is now 
an established fact that Miss Rush Ellis is the author. 


J. G.—‘* Kodak ’’ is an arbitrary word constructed 
for trade-mark purposes. It was first used as a verb 
by Mrs. Gen. Collins in her work on Alaska. 


E. M. B., J. E. M. and C. N. H., in answer to query 
of M. A. T. in July Book NeEws, inform us that 
Charles Kingsley is the author of the following poem : 


The Lost Doll. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world, 

Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 


But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day, 
And I cried for more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played on the heath one day, 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away. 


And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled ; 

Yet, for old sakes’ sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 


L. M., J. E. M..J. C. M. and R. B. P. H., in answer 
to H. S. in July Book News, inform us that Mrs. 
Cecil Frances Alexander is the author of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Burial of Moses.’’ Of this poem 
Tennyson said that it was one of the poems by a liv- 
ing writer of which he would be proud to have been 
the author. 


L. M., in answer to H. S. in July Book NEws, gives 
Charles H. Haswell as the probable author of ‘‘ The 
investigation of fact is the foundation of science,’’ as 
it appears on the title page of Haswell’s ‘‘ Engineer- 
ing ’’ without quotation marks. 


E. E. B.—Who is the author of the poem begin- 
ning— 
‘* The good of earth die young 
Hath been in verse confirmed.’’ 


K. G.—Who is the author of these lines ? 

‘¢ That silent monitor, I ween, 
Which led my youth to many a greenwood shade ; 
Showed me the spring, in thousand blooms arrayed, 
And bade me look toward Heaven’s immensity,— 

This is the power that schoolmen never made 
That comes all unsolicited and free. 

— lo! this is Poesy !’’ 


=The Century Company have in prepar- 
ation a child’s book on Joan of Arc, illustrated 
in color by Boutet de Monvel and printed in 
Paris by Boussod, Valadon and Company. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Days of Jeanne d’Arc,’’ now appearing in 
The Century, will also,;be issued in the autumn. 


Mrs. MARGARET OLIPHANT died in Wimbledon, 
England, on the evening of June 25th. Mrs. Oliphant, 
whose maiden name was Margaret O. Wilson, was 
born in 1828, in Wallyford, near Musselburgh, 
Midlothian, Scotland. Her first novel, ‘‘ Passages in 
the Life of Mrs. Maitland,’’ was published in 1849. 
Since then her literary activity was continuous. At 
least one book a year was published; and sometimes 
more. Among her best known novels, besides the 
one already mentioned, were: ‘‘Caleb Field,’’ 
‘* Merkland,’’ ‘* Katie Stewart,’’ ‘‘ The Quiet Heart,”’ 
‘* Zaidee,’”’ ‘‘ The Laird of Norlaw,’’ ‘‘ Lucie Crofton,”’ 
‘*The Chronicles of Carlingford,’’ ‘‘ Madonna Mary,”’ 
‘“‘Squire Arden,’’ ‘‘At His Gates,” ‘‘A Rose in 
June,”’ ‘‘ Young Musgrave,’’ ‘‘ Within the Precincts,’’ 
‘“The Ladies Lindores,’’ ‘‘The Wizard’s Son,’’ 
‘‘ Hester,’’ ‘‘Sir Tom,’’ ‘‘Madam,’’ ‘“ Oliver’s 
Bride,’’ ‘‘The Second Son,’’ ‘‘ Neighbors on the 
Green,’’ ‘‘ Lady Car,’’ ‘‘ A Poor Gentleman,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Blencarrow’s Troubles,’’ ‘‘Sons and Daughters,’’ 
‘“‘The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent,”’ 
‘‘The Marriage of Elinor,’’ ‘‘ Lady William,’’ and 
‘“‘The Sorceress,’’ ‘‘ Prodigals and Their Inheri- 
tance,’’ ‘‘ Sir Robert’s Fortune,’’ and ‘‘ The Modern 
Son.’’ Recently she had written chiefly works of 
history and literary criticism. Of these the more 
important are: ‘‘ Historical Characters of the Reign 
of Queen Anne,’’ ‘‘ Royal Edinburgh, Her Saints, 
Kings, Prophets and Poets,’’ ‘‘The Victorian Age of 
English Literature,” ‘‘St. Francis of Assisi,’’ 
“ Thomas Chalmers, Preacher, Philosopher and States- 
man,’’ ‘‘The Makers of Florence,’’ ‘‘ The Makers 
of Venice,’’ ‘‘The Makers of Modern Rome,’’ 
‘‘Jerusalem,’’ ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ and a ‘*‘ Memoir 
of the Life of Lawrence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, His Wife.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 

Miss JULIET CORSON, widely known as a teacher 
and writer upon the subject of cookery and dietetics, 
died in New York, June 18th. Miss Corson was born 
at Mount Pleasant, Roxbury, Mass., February 14, 
1842. While still in her teens Miss Corson began to 
earn her own living with her pen. At first she wrote 
for 7he New York Leader, then under the control of 
A. Oakey Hall, and later she contributed to the 
columns of the Sunday 7Zimes and Zhe Saturday 
Courier. In time she secured a place on the staff of 
the National Quarterly Review. She was a pioneer 
in the establishment of free training-schools in New 
York City. In 1873, when these schools were started, 
the first part of the work was done in the library and 
sewing-room of Miss Corson’s home. For the use of 
the very poor at mission and church schools, Miss 
Corson published ‘‘ Fifteen-Cent Dinners,’’ and 
about the time of the great railroad strike, in 1877, 
she gave away an edition of 50,000 copies. Among 
eople of moderate means her book entitled ‘‘ Meals 
or the Million’’ has been in use for years. Other 
useful books written and published by her are 
“Family Living on $500 a Year,’’ ‘‘ American 
Cookery,’’ and ‘‘ Sanitary Living.’’ N. Y. Sun. 





An Exception. 


‘* Maidens’ hearts are always soft,’’ 
Sang an old time poet, 
And I’ve wondered oft and oft, 
How did he e’er know it? 
One coy maiden whom I know, 
D’spite such old time sages, 
Has a heart as hard, I trow, 
As the rock of ages.’’ 
From ‘‘ Jn Which Hearts Lead,’’ 
By John Leonard Merrill, Jr. 
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Confessions of a Collector, The. By William Carew 
Hazlitt, author of ‘‘ Four Generations of a 
Literary Family,’’ etc. 360 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

‘* The Confessions of a Collector’? is the title which 
Mr. William Carew Hazlitt gives toa book of reminis- 
cences of the auction room. Mr. Hazlitt has collected 
both books and coins with untiring industry, and his 
fund of experience and anecdote is a large one. 

London Academy. 

Hannibal. Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Crisis 
of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome. 
By William O’Connor Morris. With illustrations 
and maps. 376pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

The twenty-first hero in this usefulseries. A gen- 
realization from all the literature, past and present, 
which deals with Hannibal, by a writer of reach and 
historic sympathy. Maps and illustrations in abund- 
ance. 


Novels of Charles Dickens, The. A Bibliography and 
Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton, author of 

‘« Dickensiana,’’ etc. With portrait frontispiece. 

245 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
Taking in succession and chronologically each of 
Dickens’ great novels, Mr. Kitton gives details as to 
their conception, how and when they were written 
and published, from whom the suggestion of many 
of the characters came, the editions published, and 
the numbers now in existence of the earlier ones, 
with prices, etc.,and other bibliographical and literary 
information. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Age of Milton, The. By the Rev. J. Howard B. 
Masterman, M.A. With an introduction, etc., 
by J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. 254 pp. Indexed. 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Covers the period from 1632 to the Restoration, 
giving a sketch of Milton followed by chapters on 
his literary contemporaries, chronological summary 
and index. 


Arnold of Rugby. His school life and contributions 
to education. Edited by J. J. Findlay, M.A. 
With an introduction by The Right Reverend, 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 262 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

This volume by Mr. J. J. Findlay isa selection of 
passages from Stanley’s Life and from Arnold’s own 
Sermons and Essays, with a few brief connecting 
passages by Mr. Findlay and a copious bibliography 
and analytical index. Mr. Findlay, as the head of a 
training college and a prominent member of that 
group of men and women who are endeavoring to 
make English educational theory somewhat more 
systematic, believes that ‘‘ Arnold’s educational doc- 
trines are only vaguely understood by the present 
generation of teachers.’?’ He means, by other than 
public-school teachers ; and he properly reminds us 
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that. now at all events, ‘‘ the work of education covers 
a much wider area than the field in which Arnold 
was engaged.’’ He wishes therefore to bring home 
Arnold’s life and work to the teachers in elementary 
and middle-class schools; an excellent object in the 
pursuit of which he deserves every success. An in- 
teresting portion of his book is the introduction 
written by the Bishop of Hereford, who, whatever we 
may think of his politics, national or international, 
has been a famous headmaster. This brief, discrimi- 
nating, and very practical paper, dealing, on the one 
hand, with what Arnold did and did not do, and, on 
the other, with some of the chief needs of modern 
schools, ought to be read by school-masters and by 
parents alike; by both it will be found really valuable. 
Dr. Percival points out that in some ways the modern 
schoolmaster can get little help from Arnold; that 
he had little interest in physical science, and that he 
had nothing to say on ‘‘ two of the most fundamental 
of all the practical questions concerning school edu- 
cation—the relative merits of the day-school and the 
boarding-school, and the best construction and ar- 
rangement of boarding-houses with reference to 
really wholesome conditions for boarding-school life.”’ 
One of the Bishop’s practical conclusions is that 
Arnold's ‘‘ Christian idealism ’’ is sorely needed now 
as an influence upon school life, to counteract the 
three influences of materialism (which comes from 
wealth), of sensationalism (which comes from the 
growth of publicity), and ultra-athleticism—an ele- 
ment of which no one who sees anything of modern 
public schools can fail to be painfully conscious. 
London Times. 
Bertrand Du Guesclin. Constable of France. His 
Life and Times. By Enoch Vine Stoddard, A. M., 
M.D. Illustrated. 301 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

In ‘‘ Bertrand Du Guesclin’’ Mr. Enoch Vine Stod- 
dard tells, for modern readers, the old story of the 
life of one of the greatest warriors of France. The 
amount of scientifically acceptable historical matter 
available for such a task is small, but by blending the 
semi-legendary narrative derived from the rhyming 
Chronique de Bertrand Du Guesclin of Cuvelhier, a 
Trouvére of the fourteenth century, and from Frois- 
sart, with some of the detail given by M. Simon 
Luce in his Aistorre de Bertand Du Guesclin, Mr. 
Stoddard has written a very interesting book, which 
the strain of romance makes none the less accept- 
able. N. Y. Sun. 


Brichanteau, Actor. Translated from the French of 
Jules Claretie 366 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

Sébastien Brichanteau, who in his own delightful 
way, tells his life story, stands as the true type of the 
old-time Caéotin, the strolling player, who, missing 
his chance to enter the haven of the House of Mo- 
liére, has spent his life in wandering from one pro- 
vincial theatre to another—always hopeful—always 
poor—and always ready to share his last few francs 
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or to lend a helping hand to a comrade out of luck. 

Brichanteau stands, as he proudly says, ‘‘ for the art 

that means something.’’ He is the last of the roman- 

ticists. Corneille, Moliére, Victor Hugo are the gods of 
his idolatry, and next to a /z¢erary rdle, he dearly loves 
the leading part ina good old melodrama. As An- 
drés in ‘‘ Les Pirates de la Savane ’’ his mighty voice 
has been heard in all its thunderous strength ; he has 
rescued the captive maiden, foiled the hated villain, 
and plunging into a foaming cataract, has swum to 
shore amid ashower of bullets. ‘‘ Ah! that is not 
mere clap-trap ; no, but drama, honest drama.’’ But 
all that has had its day, and a new school has arisen 
that knows him not, and that he himself cannot 
altogether understand. He has been a failure—has 
grown poorer and poorer, and in his old age has be- 
come a starter in the bicycle races at the Velodrome ; 
and yet, though he has his littlenesses, and though 
there are times in his life when he has posed as but 
a sorry hero, he has no ungenerous envy of those of 
his comrades who have prospered. Brichanteau, the 
sole survivor of a vanished race, is one of the van- 
quished in art whose defeat, though inevitable, has 
not been altogether deserved, and with a stately ex- 
aggerated gesture in the old ‘‘grand manner’ he 
makes his bow to fate, and holding himself erect and 
asking no man’s favor, says: ‘‘ And now addio!/ The 
blue visions have vanished. The stage gave me illu- 
sions in my youth ; in my old age the Velodrome will 
give me bread.”’ N. Y. Sun. 

Hours With Famous Parisians. By Stuart Henry, 
author of ‘‘ Paris Days and Evenings.’’ 227 pp. 
I12mo, $1.00, by mail, $1.10. 

A bright and readable little volume is ‘‘ Hours with 
Famous Parisians, wherein the author introduces the 
reader to many of the best known men and women in 
the world of Parisian art and letters of to-day. Madam 
Adam, MM. Sardou, Zola, Daudet, Catuele Mendés, 
Francois Coppée, Coquelin Cadet, and many others 
are brought forward to make their bow and show their 

aces, like so many trained animals produced for the 
inspection of the crowd ata country fair, and each 
does his or her ‘‘ turn’ to a running fire of comment 
from the showman that is generally entertaining and 
seldom ill-natured. Upon the nice ethical point 
whether this method of book making is altogether 
justifiable or no, it is not within our province to offer 
an opinion. Our author has a happy knack of lightly 
touching on the peculiarities and mannerisms of his 

(or should it not be her?) different subjects, and, if 

we were to take him (or her) seriously, would seem 

to have ree some of them to speak witha 
cheerful frankness that is unusual with the successful 

‘literary chap,’’ who, as a rule, does not give very 

much away. But allowance must be made for the 

interviewer's time-honored privilege of introducing a 

little coloring matter. The book is, in the main good- 

natured, and, allowing for exaggerations and an occa- 
sional attempt at smartness, it gives a sufficiently 
accurate idea of the personalitiesof a number of very 
interesting men and.wormen. N. ¥. Sun. 

Madame De Stael. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. 36 pp. 
16mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A new issue in the series devoted to famous 
women. Portrait and excellent typography. Gives 
an engaging account of the home of the famous 
author and conversationalist. 

My Father as I Recall Him. By Mamie Dickens. 
Illustrated. 128 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

A sure welcome awaits this volume concerning 
Dickens, written by his daughter. It is little that 
Miss Dickens has to say of the author, but much of 
the man and father. There were charming features 
in the paternal side of the great novelist, as readers 
already know, but this volume sheds new and delight- 
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ful light on them. His cheerfulness, thought for his 

children’s pleasure, the surprises he gave them, the 

original schemes he devised for their amusement, are 
set forth in many passages. The author necessarily 
appears, but only as an accident, as one might say, of 
the father, or as the lesser side of a man who to his 
children was something more and greater. 

N. Y. Times. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With Elucida- 
tions. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes. 
Volume IV. Illustrated. The Centenary Edi- 
tion. 351 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Few editors, probably, have accomplished the 
drudgery of their calling with greater repugnance 
than Carlyle did, and the fact adds to the lustre of his 
success. Mr. Traill also adds some remarks on the 
curiously unscientific ‘‘ standpoint of preconception ”’ 
which Carlyle took up towards his subject, and which 
—still more unscientifically—he never thought fit to 
abandon. But, asa matter of art merely, that was all 
the better for the book. London Speaker. 
Private Life of Queen Victoria, The. By a Member of 

the Royal Household. Illustrated. 306 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Rosa Bonheur. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. With 
portrait frontispiece. 212 pp. 16mo, paper, Io 
cents, postpaid. 

A sketch of the neighborhood and home which the 
greatest of women painters has made famous. 


Samuel Sewall and the World He LivedIn. By Rev. M. 
H. Chamberlain. Illustrated. 319 pp. With 
summary and appendix. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 

See review. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Great Island ; or, Cast Away in Papua, The. By Willis 
Boyd Allen, author of ‘‘ Lost in Umbagog,”’ 
‘““The Mammoth Hunters,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
176 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

See review. 

Overruled. By ‘‘Pansy”’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden), author 
of ‘‘ Making Fate,’’ etc. Illustrated. 347 pp. 
12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.19. 

A ‘‘ Pansy Book ’’ on the familiar lines : domestic 
life with jars and joys cleverly presented and all ena- 
ing as the reader would have it. Breathes moral 
purpose. 

Ready Rangers, The. A Story of Boys, Boats, Bicycles, 
Firebuckets and Fun. By Kirk Munroe, author 


of ‘‘The Mate Series,’’ ‘‘ The Flamingo Feather,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 334 pp. tI2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


School Days of Fred Harley ; or, Rivals for All Honors. 
By Arthur M. Winfield, author of ‘‘ Missing 
Tin Box,’’ etc. Bound to Win Series. 287 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 69 cents. 

Maplewood school is the scene of the story. The 
hero is Fred Harley, who gains the friendship of all 
the boys at Mavlewood by conquering Dawson, the 
school bully ; his various encounters with the irrepres- 
sible Dawson are described with other amusing and 
notable events of the school days ; special space being 
given to Fred’s winning of the hero prize. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Stories from English History. From the earliest times 
to the present day. - Edited for school and home 
use by Albert F. Blaisdell, author of ‘‘ First Steps 
in the English Classics,’’ ‘‘ Stories of the Civil 
War,’’ etc. With illustrations. 185 pp. I2mo, 
50 cents, ‘postpaid. 
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Intended for school and home use as _ supple- 

mentary reading for boys and girls from ten to fifteen 

years old. Dramatic and notable events clearly 

portrayed. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights, Eclectic School 
Readings. Selected and edited by M. Clarke. 
271 pp, I2mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

Well-selected tales from the famous story-book, 
arranged for the use of young readers. 


Stories of Long Ago. Ina New Dress. By Grace H. 
Kupfer. Iliustrated. 177 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

An excellent combination of classic pictures and 
simply-told classic myths suited for children. Appro- 
priate poems are scattered through the prose text 
chosen from many masters. 


CLASSICS. 


Fifth Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Edited for the 
use of Schools. By Alfred G. Rolfe. School 
Classics. 115 pp, 16mo, 45 cents, postpaid. 

Intended for rapid reading, hence the choice of the 
fifth book. A convenient volume for the student. 


DRAMA. 


Maria Candelaria. An historic drama from American 
Aboriginal life. By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. 
With frontispiece. 98 pp, 16mo, paper, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

The scene of the drama is the extreme southeast- 
ern State of the Republic of Mexico, Chiapa, or La 
Chiapas as it was sometimes called. Here in 1712, 
the Indians rose in insurrection against the Spanish 
rule under the leadership of Maria Candelaria, a veri- 
table aboriginal Joan of Arc, who professed to have a 
divine call to arms. The Spanish yoke, the Spanish 
religion, were thrown off for the time being. Christ- 
ian priests met death and Christian Churches became 
the scene of strange native rites. The ancient gods 
made their appearance in the sanctuaries, and sacri- 
fices were offered amid a strange jumble of pagan 
and Christian ceremonies. Maria Candelaria, in the 
acme of her power, was undisputed and absolute 
mistress of her nation and its resources, commanding 
a victorious army of many thousand warriors, who 
idolized her almost as a goddess. But soon dissension 
arose and the native kingdom, divided against itself, 
fell before the Spanish forces. From these stirring 
events Dr. Brinton has evolved a work which, 
although not great from a poetic standpoint, is exceed- 
ingly interesting and is worthy of careful perusal. 

Philadelphia Record. 

Woman Killed With Kindness, A. A play written by 
Thomas Heywood. Edited with a preface, notes 
and glossary, by A. W. Ward, Litt. D. With a 
frontispiece. The Temple Dramatists. 99 pp. 
18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


First Book of Physical Geography. By Raiph S. Tarr, 
B. S., F. G. S. A., author of ‘‘ Economic Geology 
of the United States,’ ‘‘ Elementary Geology,” 
etc. With maps and illustrations. 368 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.16. 

A condensed course by the author of the fuller 
‘‘Elements of Physical Geography.’’ Thoroughly 
equipped with maps and pictures. 

First Book in Writing English. ~~ Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph. D. 293 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 72 cents ; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

A most practical and useful little treatise on Eng- 
lish composition. Although prepared for the use of 
schools, any person wishing to improve his style in 
writing could read it with profit. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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History of Ancient Geography, A. By H. F. Tozer, 
M.A., F. R.G.S. Cambridge and Geographical 
Series. With maps. Indexed. tI2mo, $2.34; 
by mail, $2.49. 

In this book Mr. Tozer gives the history of geo- 
graphy from the Homeric period to the time of 
Ptolemy and his immediate successors. There are 
ten maps, and it is interesting in comparing them to 
note the divergencies of the various geographers. 
There are maps of the world according to Hecatzus, 
according to Herodotus, according to Strabo, and 
according to Ptolemy. Ptolemy’s map of the coasts 
of the British Isles is a curiosity in its way. The 
volume is a fine addition to the Cambridge Geograph- 
ical Series, and will be useful to all students of geo- 
gtaphy. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Journalisten, Die. Lustspiel in Vier Akten, von Gustav 

Freytag. Edited for school use by J. Norton 
Johnson, Ph. D. 171 pp. I2mo, 35 cents post- 
paid. 

It is a capital book for class study, as the German 
is of a vigorous colloquial style and Freytag’s use of 
words is fine and artistic. The addition of a complete 
vocabulary at the end of the work is a convenience 
not to be despised by the student. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Methods of Teaching Gymnastics, By William Gilbert 
Anderson, M. D. Illustrated. 269 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 


ESSAYS. 


Educational Value of the Children’s Playgrounds, A novel 
plan of character building. By Stoyan Vasil 
Tsanoff. 203 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

This treatise maintains that playgrounds should be 
held as important educational factors for the right 
training of the young, quite as schools are considered. 
It specially dwells upon the playground as a main in- 
stitution for ‘‘ character building,’’ and aims to show 
how it can do it. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Later Gleanings. A new series of gleanings of past 
years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Theological and ecclesiastical. 426 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Later Gleanings ’’ close with the 
**Soliloquium,’’ written last year in anticipation of 
the Papal decision in the validity of Anglican Orders, 
to which is appended a very remarkable Postscript, 
dated at Cannes on March 26th last, and reviewing 
the result of that inquiry in relation to the religious 
conditions of the age. This age has been, Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks, ‘‘ what may be rudely termed an Arma- 

eddon age;”’ or rather, a period of marshalling the 
orces on both sides for some decisive encounter. 

And the dangers to the Christian cause, in his view, 

lie partly in the disunion among the Christian forces, 

partly in the increase in material comforts and the 
liking for them, ‘‘ which throws a heavy weight into 
the scale, wherein things seen and temporal are 
weighed against things unseen and eternal,’’ partly 
in the decay of ‘traditional Christianity,’’ which, 
though inadequate fer se, affords ‘‘a holding ground ”’ 
for the individual soul. London Speaker. 


Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Beyond the Shadow,”’ 
etc. Small Books on Great Subjects Series. 
149 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

Dr. Whiton discusses many things, from gymnastics 
and ascetics to the ‘‘Bed-Rock of Christianity.’ 
The reader will find a good deal of originality in the 
little volume. For the most part the author’s argu- 
ments are sound, and will, we fancy, be acceptable 
to people of all shades of Protestantism. The book 
will, no doubt, be of considerable help to Sunday- 
school teachers and others. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Book 


Social Law of Service, The. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 276 pp. tI2mo, 72 cents; by mail, 

82 cents. 
Essays dealing with topics belonging to that border- 
land in which theology, ethics and economics meet. 


Some Observations of a Foster Parent. By John Charles 
Tarver, author of ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert as Seen in 
his Works and Correspondence.” 282 pp. I2mo, 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.47. 

Heads of families, and all who have charge of boys 
and girls in their early teens, ought to read 
Mr. Tarver’s clever ‘‘ Observations of a Foster 
Parent,’’ or in other words a school-master. He 
writes with judgment and with humor, and his obser- 
vations rest on the substantial basis of twenty years’ 
experience of the work of education. He declares 
that people whom nobody ever suspected of making 
a joke have gravely assured him that the school- 
master is the natural enemy of the parent. He pro- 
tests, not unnaturally, that this is a hard saying, and 
he evidently regards it as not the least important part 
of his mission in life to remove if possible such mis- 
understandings. There is much common-sense in 
the book as well as genial satire and ample knowledge 
of the problem at issue. It says a good deal for 
Mr. Tarver that, whilst sticking closely to such a 
subject of education, he contrives to be amusing and 
yet to leave the impression that he is not less earnest 
than shrewd. London Speaker. 





FICTION. 


After Her Death. The Story of a Summer. By the 
author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,’’ and ‘‘ From 
Dreamland Sent.’? With frontispiece. 137 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 

It is to the death of Kate Field on the Island of 
Samoa many months since that this little volume b 
Lilian Whiting presumably refers. They were friends 
in the romantic, intense, passionate sense with which 
some women invest friendship, and only the evident 
sincerity of the love and the grief saves the book 
from being counted as unreal, exaggerated, and hys- 
terical. Miss Whiting evidently accepts all the beliefs 
and doctrines of the ‘“‘spooksome’’ school; she has 
‘‘ thrills ’’ premonitions, admonitions, and electrical 
intimations ; and is conscious of telepathic communi- 
cation with the unseen world, and of messages and 
orphic hints heard but inaudible. She claims that 
after her return from Europe (when the news of her 
friend’s death reached her) a series of interviews took 
place through the medium of a ‘ Boston psychic,’’ 
the result of which was ‘‘ a conviction that the phe- 
nomena which occurred through her were inexplica- 
ble on any other theory than that of communication 
from the life beyond.’’ Most of these communica- 
tions were of a nature too personal and private to be 
reported, it would seem ; the public are only permit- 
ted to hear a few trivialities such as ‘‘ The sensation 
of riding through the air is delicious!’’ We are not 
able to feel that Miss Whiting proves her point. 
There is the difficulty usual in such cases that the 
important things whispered by the spirit are too im- 
portant for repetition, and the other things too unim- 
portant to be worth repeating. All rests on the word 
of the recipient of these heavenly utterances, and her 
power to impress her credulities on people less affect- 
ed by excitement and who stand farther away from 
the point of contact. Literary World. 


American Cavalier, An, A novel. By William C. 
Hudson, author of ‘‘The Diamond Button,’’ 

‘* Jack Gorden,” etc. 374 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 

by mail, 68 cents. Cassells’ Union Square 
Library. 1I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50cents. 
Countess Mura Naletoff coming from Russia to 
this country to avoid the advances of Prince Alexis 
Kroupiéve, an objectionable suitor, and also to evade 
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the unjust laws of her own country, is followed by 
Kroupiéve, who uses every means in his power to 
have the countess extradited. A clever New York 
lawyer, however, interferes, and the novel has a 
romantic ending. The time is 1893. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


American Emperor, An, The Story of the Fourth 
Empire of France. By Louis Tracy, author of 
‘*The Final War,’’ ‘‘ The Shadow Hand,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 424 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.07. 

Jerome K. Vansittart is the inheritor of the wealth 
accumulated by several generations of two of the 
richest families in the United States. The scene 
shifts from New York to Paris, where, by the aid of 
his wealth, and by the astute use of his knowledge of 
politics and racial characteristics, he captures the 
heart of the French nation. The story is full of 
action, and the denouement, where Vansittart defies 
the President of the French Republic and establishes 
the Fourth Empire of France, is a particularly stron 
and dramatic situation. Philadelphia Record. 


Arnaud’s Masterpiece. A romance of the Pyrenees. 
By Walter Cranston Larned. 213 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

In this medizval romance of southern France 
Mr. Larned has pictured the struggle of a young 
painter to escape from the influence of purely 
sensuous beauty and to learn the secret of the 
spiritual side of his art. These opposing influences 
are typified by two maidens, each of whom inspires 
in the hero a different passion for beauty. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


At the Queen’s Mercy. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett, 
author of ‘‘The Aspin Shade,’’ ‘“‘In Poppy 
Land,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 259 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

‘*At the Queen’s Mercy”’ isa very readable story 
of wild adventures in the heart of Africa. The only 
fault with the book is that it reminds us too much 
of Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She’’ and of his other works 
constructed on a similar plan. The queen in the 
present book is almost as amazing and impossible a 
personage as the heroine of ‘‘She,’’ and the other 
characters are of the same majestic and herculean 
proportions as Rider Haggard’s heroes. The story 
told here is thrilling and interesting enough and will 
surely find favor with those who like books of this 
kind. If it were more original it would be more 
attractive; but, then, this field has been so well 
covered that it is not easy to write an original story 
about it. N. Y. Herald. 


“ Bobbo” and Other Fancies. By Thomas Wharton. 
With an introduction by Owen Wister. Illus- 
trated. New edition. 182 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1 21. 

Contains four stories and a number of verses. 
‘* Bobbo ”’ is a fanciful story of a dream had by Paul 
Patureau, clerk of a magistrate’s court in Paris ; 
‘¢ The Last Sonnet of Prinzivalle di Cembino,’’ has for 
its theme the purity of the love of the hero for 
Madonna Ghita, the wife of Ugo degli Carrecci ; 
‘* Ratu Tanito’s Wooing ’’ is a tale of the south seas ; 
the other story is called ‘*Old and New ’’ and has its 
scene at Bar Harbor. A number of verses are 
included in the volume. Publishers’ Weekly 


Bolanyo. A Novel. By Opie Read, author of ‘‘ A 
Kentucky Colonel,” ‘‘ The Jucklins,’’ ete. With 
frontispiece. 309 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.00. 

BR. sieved is a town on the Mississippi River, built on 
the site of an old Spanish fort. An actor, named 
Belford, who was hurt in a river disaster, is brought 
to the house of the Senator of er Belford 
becoming very much attached to its benefactor’s 
daughter, there follows a love-story which has both 
tragic and romantic issues. Hartford Post. 
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Bride’s Experiment, A. By Chas. J. Mansford, author 
of ‘‘ Shafts from an Eastern Quiver,’’ ‘* Under 
the Naga Banner,’’ etc. 281 pp. 16mo. 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

A love tale of Queensland, full of adventure and 
sentiment. 


Captain Shays. A Populist of 1786. By George R. R. 
Rivers, author of ‘‘The Governor’s Garden,’’ 
358 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Rivers has taken for his theme the historic in- 
cidents of a period but little known to the generality 
of readers, those belonging to the time just after the 
Revolution. Then, in New England. there was much 
dissatisfaction among the farmers. Their farms were 
heavily mortgaged, they were deeply in debt, and 
ruin and poverty confronted them. The distress was 
real, but out of it demagogues made capital and 
stirred up discontent, until it culminated in an up- 
rising against the State. Headed by one Daniel 
Shays a rebellion was started which came to a speedy 
end before the guns of the militia. Out of these 
facts Mr. Rivers has woven a romance which not only 
makes good reading, but instructive reading as well. 
His hero isa young lawyer, William Perry, who is 
broad-mitded.enough to see that there was real cause 
for the popular dissatisfaction and clear-headed 
enough to work for the right while abused by the 
very man he would aid. Thestory of his love for the 
country girl Ruth, daughter of a sturdy farming 
blacksmith, runs side by side with the tale of Shay’s 
undoing. The interest of the book, however, centres 
rather in the tactics of the demagogue than in 
Perry’s lovemaking, and after the exciting scenes 
which mark the middle of the romance the conven- 
tional ending of William’s marriage with Ruth falls 
rather flat. Philadelphia Record. 


Constantine. A Tale of Greece under King Otho. 
By George Horton, author of ‘‘Songs of the 
Lowly,’”’ ‘‘In Unknown Seas,’’ etc. 232 pp. 
16mo, gocents; by mail, 98 cents. 

This is the story of an old, disreputable Greek, Con- 
stantine by name, written by George Horton. The 
scene of the story is laid in Poros, a little town on 
the shores of the Peloponnesus. It is acommonplace 
story, inclined to be stupid. It is, perhaps, robbed 
of half the interest it might otherwise have by a 
statement made by the author that it is true. One 
thing the book does is to convince the reader that the 
author knows modern Greece, and its daily life, but 
it is hardly probable that one would care to wade 
through a dull story for this reason. 

Indianapolis News. 

Daughter of Judas, A Fin-de-Siecle Tale of New 
York City Life. By Richard Henry Savage. 
Oriental Library. 304 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A tale of high life in Gotham, full of local color 
and character. 

Daughters of Aesculapius. Stories written by Alumriz 
and Students of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, and edited by a Committee 
appointed by the Students’ Association of the 
College. 155 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

This is believed to be the first book of stories of 
medical women. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Dear Faustina. A novel, by Rhoda Broughton, author 
of ‘‘A Beginner,’’ ‘‘ Scylla or Charybdis,”’ etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 306 pp. 
I2zmo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

In ‘‘ Dear Faustina ’’ Miss Broughton adds a tale of 
affection to her chemical horrors. We confess to 
being of the unpopular opinion that the two kinds 
of themes are better kept apart. Dear Faustina 
herself is an agitator who absorbs young women with 
tender hearts, withdraws them from their families, 
uses them, squeezes them, and throws them away. 


News 











Her private history seems to include a past rather 
stormy, which is so used as to make her release one 
disciple or victim. Her sincerity is discreetly 
dubious, and she is certainly a most unwholesome 
personage. Not abandoned by her humor, Miss 
Broughton makes her characters talk the stilted 
verbiage which such people do employ, and her 
sketch of small would-be literary notorieties, like 
the lady who, greatly daring, wrote an ‘Ode to 
Priapus,’’ is amusing, and scarcely exaggerated. 
But the horror of chromate of potash, as applied to 
textile fabrics, occupies the mind, and prevents us 
from appreciating mere literary beauties. The moral 
is that, after all, the family has certain claims on its 
members, while female agitators may have their 
failings, and are not, necessarily, the best guides of 
ingenuous young women. London Times. 


Dream Tales and Prose Poems, By Ivan Turgénev. 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Gar- 
nett, 324 pp, I2mo, co cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

In ‘‘Dream Tales and Prose Poems,’’ Mrs. Gar- 
nett has ‘prepared an excellent English version of 

a number of the great Russian novelist’s shorter 

pieces, some of which were written not long 

before his death. Of the four Dream Tales, ‘‘ Clara 

Militch ’’ is the best known, but each has the weird 

fascination and strange, uncanny power of one of 

Poe’s ‘‘ Tales of Mystery,’’ while both they and the 

short prose poems show the wondrous insight, the 

power of subtle psychological analysis, and that gray 
melancholy characteristic of so many of the modern 

Russian writers and of Turgénev in particular. 

N. Y. Sun. 

Equality. By Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’’ ‘‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,’’ etc. 
412 pp. I2mo, co cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


Fall of a Star, The. A novel. By Sir William Magnay, 
Bart. 269 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 
The author of ‘‘ The Fall of a Star’’ has written a 
capital story in an interesting and straightforward 
manner. Mr. George Carstairs, the ‘‘Star’’ who falls, 
is one of those very clever all-round men who has 
made his mark in law, science, literature and politics, 
and is spoken of as likely to attain to high Cabinet 
rank. His country place is Narlands, near the sea. 
The neighboring place is Caynham Castle, belonging 
to the Earl of Netheravon. Carstairs is engaged to 
be married to the Earl’s daughter Cecilia, but the 
marriage does not take place because two scientific 
young men, Hugh Loveland and Archie Royde, who 
are among the guests at the castle, discover that Car- 
stairs is guilty of the murder, by electricity, of a 
young girl whose body has been found crushed by a 
and-slip under the cliffs. To avoid scandal they do 
not accuse Carstairs publicly, neither do they employ 
detectives. In fact, they do nothing that the melo- 
dramatic novelist usually makes his good young men 
do. They simply propose to Carstairs that he should 
commit suicide, and this he eventually does in a 
novel manner, so that it appears that he has been 
gored to death bya stag. Before this takes place, 
Carstairs has made two or three attempts on Love- 
land, the only man who possesses conyincing evidence 
of his guilt. Loveland is waylaid by a tramp in the 
woods. The tramp is prevented from executing his 
purpose by the appearance of a third party. After- 
wards it is found that the tramp was Carstairs in dis- 
guise. A poisoned cigar is also tried on Loveland, 
and then a shot from a revolver. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
Fields of Fair Renown. By Joseph Hocking, author 
of ‘‘ Ishmael Pengelly,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Andrew 
Fairfax,’’ etc. Illustrated. Second edition. 
440 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 
Into these fields strayed a Cornish youth ; and 
there, after producing a successful novel in three 
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weeks upon a diet of bread and water, he quickly 
made himself at home. So he released himself from 
the bonds of engagement with Helen Granville, 
whom he had rescued from a mining accident, refer- 
ring her at large for reasons to his new uovel ‘“ to 
appear in March,’’ and married a literary woman. 
The jilted young lady revenged herself by writing a 
much better novel than any of his, though he made 
them more and more improper. So he went from 
bad to worse, and she from good to better. The story 
is readable, and some of the minor characters, notably 
the landlady (who also writes a novel), are rather 
funny ; but we should like to know which literary 
paper it was that wrote of the hero: ‘‘ He seems to 
have had a past rather than a future.’’ 
London Academy. 
Flying Halcyon, The. A Mystery of the Pacific 
Ocean. By Richard Henry Savage. Oriental 
Library. 300pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 
A novel of Mexico by the author of ‘‘ The Little 
Lady of Lagunitas.”’ 


For Life and Love. A story of the Rio Grande. By 
Richard Henry Savage. Oriental Library. 

448 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

‘* For Lifeand Love "’ isa typical Savage tale. It will 
not be pronounced a literary marvel, but as summer 


reading goes it is not without interest. 
Philadelphia Call. 


From the Land of the Snow-Pearls. Tales from Puget 
Sound. By Ella Higginson. 268pp. tI2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.12. 

This collection of short stories relates to a far-off 
land—Puget Sound. The title is derived from the 
scenery which these present. Puget Sound, we are 
told, ‘‘lies in its emerald setting like a great blue 
sapphire, which at sunset draws to its breast all the 
marvelous and splendid coloring of the fire opal. 
Around it, shining through their rose-colored mists 
like pearls upon the soft blue or green of the sky, are 
linked the great snow mountains, so beautiful and 
so dear that those who love this land with a proud and 
passionate love have come to think of it, fondly and 
poetically as ‘‘ the land of the snow pearls.”’ 

N. Y. Times. 

Georgia Scenes. Characters, Incidents, etc., in the 

irst Half-Century of the Republic. By a native 
Georgian. New Edition from New Plates. With 
the original illustrations. 297 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

The author tells us some very quaint stories of life 
in old Georgia, and he tells them so well that we are 
really sorry when we come to the end of them. He 
has a keen sense of humor, and he is at his best when 
describing droll scenes. For example, he tells a story 
about a ‘‘horse swap’’ which is inimitably funny, 
and another about a local prize fight which is equally 
droll and realistic. Somehow we are coutinaell of 
Dickens as we read these stories, and we are satisfied 
that the English and the Georgian writer were in 
some respects kindred spirits. In any case, the 
author of ‘‘Georgia Scenes’’ is a writer whose 
acquaintance is well worth making. 

N. Y. Herald. 


Grey Lady, The. By Henry Seton Merriman, author 
of ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’’ ‘‘The Slave of the 

” etc. 377 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

In this volume Mr. Merriman has material of plot 
enough for several novels, and he has lavished it all 
upon one with the effect of making this sensational 
and contradictory to an almost tiresome extent. 
There are too many characters iu the book; they get 
in one another’s way, and weaken the interest of the 
reader; in addition to which, the shifting of the 
scene from London to Spain, to London again, to a 
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cottage in the country, then on to the high seas, is 
most distracting. But the work, though showing 
blemishes altogether characteristic of a young writer 
of vivid imagination, has also many excellences. The 
characters are well depicted, though they shift and 
change so that justice is hardly done to any one of 
them. The most striking actor in the tale, perhaps, 
is Mrs. Harrington, whose whole life is a lie. 
Having nothing to live on save an allowance extorted 
from a rich man through the knowledge of facts 
(which though not criminal, he wished concealed) 
she yet makes her friends believe to the hour of her 
death that she is a rich woman with an independent 
fortune to leave in her will to that one of two young 
men, her relatives, whom she chooses to prefer as her 
heir. She is the Grey Lady, though that epithet is 
not applied to her until the middle of the book, and 
then seems to be used because the author wanted it 
for a title, and not because of its fitting application to 
the lady indicated. Mr. Merriman has talent enough 
to do excellent work, when he has more fully mas- 
tered the construction of a novel. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Guavas the Tinner. By S. Baring Gould. With illus- 
trations. 282 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

See review. 


Half-Caste, The. An old governess’s tale, By the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 190 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 22 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A handy reprint in paper-covers of one of Miss 

Mulock’s readable tales. 


“Hell Fer Sartain” and Other Stories. By John Fox, 
Jr., author of ‘‘A Cumberland Vendetta,’’ etc. 
New edition. 119 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

There must be some mighty queer folk among the 
mountains of West Virginia, if Mr. John Fox, Jr., in 
‘* Hell fer Sartain, and Other Stories,’’ has done them 
no injustice. Abe Shivers, who spent his spare time 
in carrying tales among his neighbors and “ a-stirrin’ 
up Hell ginerally,’’ certainly deserved the fate that 
overtook him, while in accounting for the habit of 
whispering that prevails among the inhabitants, one 
of Mr. Fox’s characters says: ‘‘ I reckon thar's jes’ so 
much devilment a-goin’ on in these mountains, folks 
is naturally afeared to talk out loud.’’ Hell fer Sar- 
tain is alongside Kingdom-Come, and, with family 
feuds and the excitement incident to the ‘‘ moon- 
shining ’’ industry, the inhabitants seem to have a 
pretty lively time of it. ‘‘ Stranger, an old Jedge 
come up here once from the settlemints to hold 
couht,’’ says a communicative gentleman from King- 
dom-Come ‘‘‘ Jedge,’ I says, ‘ tnat’s what no Jedge 
have ever did without soldiers since this war’s been 
a-goin’ on.’ ‘All right,’ he says, ‘ then I’ll have to 
do what no other Jedge have even did.’ An’, Brother, 
the Jedge done it shore. He jes’ laid under the 
Couht House fer two days whilst the boys fit over 
him. An’ when I sees the Jedge a-makin’ tracks fer 
the settlemints, I says: ‘Jedge,’ I says, ‘ you spoke a 
parable shore.’’’ Mr. Fox tells his stories with some 
humor, and leaves the reader with the impression 
that Hell fer Sartain is a good place to stay away 
from. N. Y. Sun. 
His Excellency. (Son Exc. Eugéne.Rougon). By 

Emile Zola. With a preface by Ernest A. Vize- 
telly. Sole outeacunl inate version. 359 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The English version of ‘‘ Eugene Rougon ’’ affords 
a very good idea of one of the most remarkable of 
M. Zola’s romances. The translation, it is true, has 
been adapted to English ideas of propriety, but the 
spirit of the original work is preserved, and we are 
enabled to see that wonderful panorama of political 
life in France in the early days of the Second Empire 
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which Zola has painted for us with so masterly a 
hand. Many of the great figures of that era of adven- 
turers and adventuresses are introduced to us, and we 
get vivid pictures not only of the Emperor and Em- 
press but of De Mornay, Rouber and others whose 
names were once familiar. It is difficult even for 
those of us who rernember the palmy days of Impe- 
rialism to realize that such a state of things as we 
find depicted in these pages existed in France within 
living memory. To younger readers the story may 
well seem incredible, and yet it is absolutely true. 
London Speaker. 
In Buff and Blue. Being Certain Portions from the 
Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman of Haslet’s 
Regiment, of Delaware Foot in our ever 
glorious War of Independence. By George 
Brydges Rodney. 206pp. 16mo, 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The sub-title of this story gives a general idea of 
its character. It is one of those many works whose 
themes are drawn from Revolutionary historical 
sources which began to be published in the centen- 
nial year, and hold the most of interest for that 
portion of the public which has made a study of 
American history. The story forms one of a series 
of romances of early American history, other num- 
bers of which are ‘‘ Captain Shays,’’ a story of the 
Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts, and the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor’s Garden,’’ a story of the life of old Gov. 
Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, both by 
George R. Rivers. The author of the present story 
has rather a graceful style, and tells pleasantly his 
tale. The pictures he gives of the Revolutionary 
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campaign in Delaware and Pennsylvania are well and 
accurately drawn, and he has evidently made a care- 
ful and intelligent study of the records of the times. 
A thread of a love story runs igs > the book, but 


really does not belong to what is, after all, a chapter 

of history disguised as fiction. N. Y. Times. 

In Simpkinsville. Character Tales. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, author of ‘‘A Golden Wedding,’’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Babette,’’ etc. Illustrated by Smedley, 
Carleton and McNair. 244 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

A new book by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart is in 
need of no introduction beyond the mention of the 
author's name. In the volume entitled ‘‘In Simp- 
kinsville,’’ Mrs. Stuart takes us back in six short 
stories to the imaginary Southern village which has 
formed the background in so much of her striking 
work, These six stories are Mrs. Stuart's latest, and 
unquestionably her best, at least one of those 
included in the volume, ‘‘ The Unlived Life of Little 
Mary Ellen,’’ being among the recognized master- 
pieces of American. fiction. 

See With New Books. 

In the Old Chateau. A story of Russian Poland. By 
Richard Henry Savage. Oriental Library. 339 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

A story of an odd people bya fertile pen. Ap- 
pears in paper covers and in a pocketable size. 

Joan Seaton. A story of Percival Dion in the York- 
shire Dales. By Mary Beaumont. 303 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This story of ‘‘Percival-Dion in the Yorkshire 
Dales’’ has some humor in it and more tragedy. It 
is a tale of considerable power, the outcome of 
knowledge of the country and the people portrayed 
therein. The Yorkshire character, with its common 
sense, its sarcasm, its outward roughness and inner 
kindliness, and its pervading superstition, is well 
delineated, and the authoress leaves no doubt in the 
reader’s mind of her familiarity with the class of 
people about whom she writes. Here is her estimate 
of the Dalesman: ‘‘ But the ancient virtues still 
abide. The soil which has tenaciously cherished old 
superstitions has fostered in some minds a religious 
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faith and a spiritual insight to be matched only in the 
lives of the greater saints.’’ London Academy. 


King of the Mountains, The. By Edmund Abont. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. C. A. Kings- 
bury. 246 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Hadji Stavros, called the King of the Mountains, 
was, according to the German student, Hermann 

Schultz, who is supposed to be telling his history, a 

famous brigand, who lived on Mount Parnassus in the 

vicinity of Athens, terrorizing not only the Greeks, 
but also travelers from foreign countries. Schultz 

tells of his own capture by the bandit, giving a 

wonderful account of incidents worthy of the pen of 

Miinchausen. The time is from 1840-1856. Written 

by About in 1856. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lost Illusions. (Illusions Perdues.) By H. De Balzac. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage, with preface by 
George Saintsbury. With frontispiece. 385 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

As usual, Mr. Saintsbury gives an excellent idea of 
the novel in his preface. He says that ‘‘ Lost Illu- 
sions ’’ is the longest of Balzac’s books, and contains 
hardly any passage that is not very nearly of his 
best. It is a book of multifarious interest, and its 
bibliography is most curious. A notable fact is that 
this is almost the only book which contains verse, 
some written by Balzac, some given to him by poetical 
friends. The translation is, as usual, carefully done, 
and the expressive French prose has been rendered 
into English of almost equal quality. 

jp Publishers’ Circular. 


Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. 247 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

‘* Many Cargoes,’’ a collectionof short stories of 
seafaring life by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, an author who, to 
judge from his first essay, is as richly equipped with 
the sense of the ludicrous as any writer now before 
the public. To tell in cold blood the plot of any one 
of his stories would probably affront the sensibilities 
of our readers,—they areso wildly improbable. Take, 
for example, the story of the henpecked mariner 
who induces a friend to dress up as the first husband 
of his cantankerous wife, or that of the amorous 
skipper who organizes a mock mutiny among his 
crew, and having induced the unresponsive object of 
his affections to come aboard his ship, assumes the 
role of a helpless spectator as his men promptly weigh 
anchor and carry her off to sea. But the initial 
improbability is soon lost sight of in Mr. Jacobs’s 
consistent and circumstantial working out of his 
plot. Even where he frankly admits at the outset 
that the tale is of the ‘‘long-bow”’ order, he never 
loses touch with his reader. There are no failures in 
this collection, while half a dozen of the stories are 
quite irresistible in their sustained merriment. 
Mr. Jacobs’s strong sense of the ludicrous never leads 
him into lapses trom taste ordecorum. His fun is 
always innocent and wholesome, while the comic 
element in many of his stories alternates with a vein 
of homely but chivalrous romance. 


London Spectator. 
Martian, The. A novel. By George du Maurier, 
author of ‘‘Trilby,’’ ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.’’ With 
illustrations by the author. 477 pp, with glossary. 
I2mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 
See review. 
Maude: Prose and Verse. By Christian Rossetti ; 
1850. I22pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 
A prose tale interspersed with poems from one of 
the finest spirits in English meditative poetry. An 
attempt on Miss Rossetti’s part, to exhibit in fiction 
what she regarded as defects in her own character. 
Meddling Hussy, The. Being Fourteen Tales Retold. 
By Clinton Ross. With frontispiece. 400 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 
See review. 
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Mr. Peters. A novel. Riccardo Stephens, 
M.B.,C. M. With illustrations by E. M. Ashe. 
Newedition. 406 pp. iI2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

In ‘‘ Mr. Peters’’ circumstantial evidence suffices 
to execute an innocent man.- There: is a subsequent 
vendetta with strong dramatic interest. The patience 
of the murdered man’s son in his pursuit of ven- 
geance is powerfully brought out. London Speaker. 


My Run Home. By Rolf Boldrewood, author of 
‘* Robbery Under Arms,’’ ‘‘The Miners’ Right,”’ 
etc. 458 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

In this new work the author of ‘‘ Robbery Under 
Arms’’ leaves the land of the Southern Cross, and 
pays his first visit to ‘‘that ‘old world’ which 
had been to all my foregone life a world of shadows 
and dreams.’’ It isa delightfui account of a young 
Australian’s pilgrimage to the old home of his ances- 
tors, ingeniously embroidered with endless tales of 
fact and fiction. He tells us what he thinks of life 
as he sees it in the Parent Isle, and though, in his 
eagerness to see the sights, he occasionally rushes us 
about from pillar to post, there is nothing of the 
ordinary globe-trotter’s style in any part of the book. 
We like best his many charming pictures of life at 
Boldrewood Chase, his uncle’s seat in the country, 
where sport and romance occupy our hero for man 
a pleasant week. Then he makes a stay in Ireland, 
is inveigled into a proposal of marriage with a fasci- 
nating and designing beauty—but discovers her true 
nature in time to escape—and returns to England to 
win the Grand National Steeplechase, after a thrilling 
race in which Rolf Boldrewood, both as author and 
hero, is perhaps seen at his best. At last his father 
calls him back to the Colonies, and his long visit 
comes to an end—not, however, before he is happily 
married to his fair cousin Gwendoline. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


My Wife’s Husband. A Touch of Nature. By Alice 
Wilkinson Sparks. 300pp, t12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents ; paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

An ‘amusing series of sketches, told in country 
dialect, being the adventures and the opinions about 
many things of Elias Chatterton, of Lynxville, N. Y. 
They relate to preachers and typewriters, street car 
etiquette, bicyclers, Trilby, etc. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mystery of the Ocean Star, The. A collection of 
Maritime Sketches. By W. Clark Russell, author 
of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ etc. 311 pp. 
I2mo. 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

Twenty-three short sea-tales by the arch story- 
teller of the sea. 

Noble Haul, A. By W. Clark Russell, author of ‘‘ The 
Copsford Mystery,’’ ‘‘An Ocean Free Lance,’’ 
etc. 158 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A stirring sea-tale by a master-hand. The noble 
haul was the ‘‘ Mary Carver’? which was picked up 
at sea and yielded a salvage of seven thousand 
pounds. 

Nulma. An Anglo-Australian Romance. By Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Tregaskiss,’’ 
‘‘Christina Chard,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 291 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

Nilma is an Australian maiden, charming in her 
innocence and beauty, and strenuous and loyal in her 
spirit. To her in her opening spring of youth come, 
from the old country and the old conventional society, 
a group of people, truly antipodean, whose contact 
ripens her to womanhood. The battered old profes- 
sional Governor; his nephew and secretary; the 
nephew’s wife, Lady Arthur Keefe; and the intel- 
lectually keen and forceful, but morally lymphatic 
Kenward, who comes with them, almost in their 
suite, to take up the Chief Justiceship of ‘‘ Leichart’s 
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Land,’’ are vividly thrown into relief by their colonial 
surroundings. [In an evil hour the gaieties which 
herald the new Governor’s accession bring Nilma 
into the constant society of aman who can appreciate 
her freshness and animation none the less for the con- 
trast these’afford to the-qualities of the mature Lady 
Arthur, with whom he shares a secret as discreditable 
as it has hitherto been engrossing. The growing 
love, which must inevitably end cruelly for the inno- 
cent and inexperienced, is naturally traced to its 
climax in disillusion, when Nilma breaks away with 
strong repulsion from the man who has her heart, to 
fortify herself against him by marriage with the 
patient old friend who has had her daughterly esteem. 
The process by which Van Vechten teaches her to 
love him is assisted by a fortunate development of 
events, otherwise his task would have seemed hope- 
less. But the story is more mercifully tempered to 
the strength of the heroine than is altogether 


probable. London Atheneum. 

“ Odd Folks.” By Opie Read, author of ‘‘ A Captain’s 
Romance.’’ 207 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 


A set of brief sketches and stories of life in various 
American localities, principally in the Southwest. 
Many of them are quite trifling, but the best show 
ideas and humor. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


On a Western Campus. Stories and sketches of under- 
graduate life. By The Class of Ninety-Eight, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. [Illustrated by 
Frank Wing. 247 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
gg cents. 

The annual literary harvest of a college class of 

Grinnell College, Iowa. Text and illustrations show 

commendable ambition. 


Philanderers, The. By A. E. W. Mason, author of 
‘The Courtship of Morris Buckler.’’ 232 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Mason here deserts the historical romance by 
which he first achieved success for the novel of senti- 
ment, and he has again achieved success. This is a 
well-observed and well-thought-out study of weak- 
minded sentimentalists contrasted with a strong man, 
master of himself and of his passions. The senti- 
mentalists—or philanderers, as Mr. Mason prefers to 
call them—form a dreary society of humbug and 
weakness and craven feelings, but theyare not dreary 
to read about; Mr. Mason avoids this by his capacity 
for entering into their point of view and making the 
reader, while condemning their actions, understand 
their motives. Clarice, wayward and capricious, 
capable of the meanest actions, yet quite wide-awake 
to true nobility and strength of character, would be 
unintelligible in less skillful hands; but Mr. Mason 
understands her so well that her actions never excite 
surprise. Mallinson, too, her currish husband, is 
equally truly felt. And the author’s ability to bring 
to light the springs of weakness makes him no less 
capable of realizing a fine man such as Drake is repre- 
sented. London Atheneum. 


Philosopher of Driftwood, The A novel. By Mrs. 
jeunes Miller. With frontispiece. 323 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A novel by the noted dress reformer and lecturer 
ou physical culture. Love making on both sides of 
the sea. The philosopher lives at Driftwood, a seat 
on the Eastern coast. 

Pink Marsh. A story of the Streetsand Town. By 
George Ade, author of ‘‘Artie.’’ Pictures’ by 
John T. McCutcheon. 197 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

It is some time since we have met with a more 
amusing character than is ‘‘ Pink Marsh,’’ or, to give 
him his full title, Willlam Pinkney Marsh of Chicago. 
He is only a colored bootblack, and he talks in a 
dialect that cannot always be followed without some 
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effort ; but, in a series of deftly written sketches, 
Mr. George Ade succeeds in building up the person- 
ality of the boy till he stands out asa delightfully 
fresh and original type. His conversations with the 
author, one of his regular morning customers, are 
full of humor and quaint philosophy, and his love 
affairs with Miss Lo’ena Jackson, Miss Jennie Taylah, 
and some of the other ‘‘wa’hm babies’ of 
‘*Deahbo’n st’eet’’ and the South Side, and his 
deadly rivalry with ol’ Gaw’ge Lippincott are 
described in a way that is inimitable. “ Pink’’ is not 
the conventional ‘‘ coon ’’ of the comic paper and the 
variety hall, but a genuine flesh pad blood type, 
presented with a good deal of literary and artistic 
skill. Some of Mr. John T. McCutcheon’s pen-and- 
ink sketches are excellent. N. Y. Sun. 


Princess and a Woman. A romance of Carpathia. 
By Robert McDonald. 252 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 

A novel of life in Russia. Issued by the publishers 
of Munsey’s Magazine at a price relatively low. 


Rose of Yesterday, A. By Marion Crawford, author of 
‘*Dr. Claudius,’’ ‘‘ The Ralstons,’’ etc. 218 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.12. 

See review. 

Snarleyyow. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by 
H. R. Millar. With an introduction by David 
Hannay. 405 pp. !I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘*Snarleyyow,”’ originally called the ‘‘The Dog 
Fiend,’’ appeared in 1837, the same year which saw 
the publication of Marryat’s ‘‘ Code of Signals; ’”’ 
and Mr. David Hannay, who edits the reprint, 
suggests that the story was written ‘‘ not only because 
Marryat was, as he candidly confessed not long 
after his time, ‘somewhat in want of money,’ but as 
a relaxation from the really considerable toil of 
compiling his code.’’ ‘‘Snarleyyow”’ is in part an 
historical novel. When he wrote it, says Mr. Hannay, 
Marryat ‘‘ probably felt that he had used up, at any 
rate for the present, the navy of his own time, and he 
turned to the past fora new field.’’ But the story 
‘*is in reality a fantastic tale which Marryat made up 
partly, no doubt, out of his reminiscences of the 
time when he was cruising against smugglers in the 
Channel, partly, and in a much smaller degree, out of 
books, but most of all, as the children say, out of his 
own head.’ ‘‘Snarleyyow’’ has something in 
common with ‘‘ Poor Jack,’’ inasmuch as it is in 
these two books that Marryat’s verse can be best 
studied. The song, ‘‘The Captain stood on the 
Carronade,’’ from ‘‘ Snarleyyow,’’ was included by 
Mr. Henley in his ‘‘ Lyra Heroica.’’ 

London Academy. 

Susan’s Escort, and Others, By Edward Everett 
Hale, author of ‘‘A Man Without A Country,”’ 
‘“‘In His Name,’’ etc. Illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. Newedition. 416 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

A set of eighteen short stories collected from: vari- 
ous periodicals, all of them giving evidences of Mr. 
Hale’s neat fancy and engaging humor. A good 
many people will remember the title-story, which 
first appeared in Harper’s Magazine. It narrates the 
idea of a Boston girl, who having no escort to con- 
duct her to concerts, etc., constructs a kind of lay- 
figure which answers the purpose quite as well as a 
‘*real man ’’ would have done ; and even more to her 
satisfaction. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Tales of the Sun-Land. By Verner Z. Reed, author 

of ‘‘ Lo-To-Kah.”’ Ilustrated by L. Maynard 
Dixon. 250 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

They That Sit In Darkness, A story of the Australian 
Never-Never. By John Mackie, author of ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Playground’’ and ‘‘Sinner’s Twain.” 
With illustrations. 248 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 
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The young literature of Australia is indebted to Mr. 
Mackie fora tale which, while it abounds in local 
color from the authoritative brush of one who, as he 
puts it in the preface, ‘‘ figured in a humble way as a 
pioneer of civilization’’ in the wilds of the northern 
continent, is also thrilling enough for any boy’s book. 
What more can one ask in the-way of peril and 
adventure than to have half-a-dozen whites, including 
ladies, beseiged in a cave by as many hundred blacks; 
furious onslaughts repulsed with terrible slaughter ; 
provisions raided, and ammunition stolen ; a thrilling 
climb up an impossible cliff, and, eventually, a res- 
cue in the very nick of time? But it would be a 
grave injustice to class Mr. Mackie’s book as merely 
sensational. The other interests of it are well main- 
tained ; and one may safely say that no more accurate 
picture has been presented of bush life in what is 

tobably the most grotesque corner of the worid. 

he writer knows it well—better, probably, than 
most people would care to do; he tells us that he has 
subsisted for weeks together ‘‘on crows, hawks, 
snakes, and currajong roots.’’ He has a pleasant and 
graphic pen, and the description of the trial-scene in 
MacArthur is a very telling piece of work. The 
characterization, too, is much above the ordinary run 
of *‘ bush’”’ novels. The heroine suffers from the usual 
tendency of Australian heroines to excessive versati- 
lity, but she is so genuine a girl that one need not 
carp at her prowess with the stock-whip and her 
astuteness as a detective. London Academy. 


Uncle Bernac. A Memory of the Empire. By A. 
Conan Doyle, author of ‘‘ Rodney Stone,”’ ‘‘ The 
Stark-Munro Letters,’’ etc. Illustrated. 308 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

Which Loved Him Best? A novel. By Bertha Clay. 
Globe Library. 342 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A tale of Lisbon and England and the love of an 

English lord for a Southern beauty. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Study and Practice of French in School. For Advanced 
Classes. Part Third. Irregular Verbs and Idioms. 
Construction Syntax. By Louise C. Boname. 
283 pp. I12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Part III. of ‘‘ The Study and Practice of French in 
School ’’ is the largest of the series, and should be a 
valuable aid to teacher and student. We know of no 
work that gives the scholar a more complete grasp of 
the gallicisms and the idioms of the language of 
diplomacy and polite society. There is a positive 
ingenuity in the arrangement of the lessons for 
securing: progress and permanence of knowledge of 
the French language. This volume is for advanced 
classes, and treats of irregular verbs and idioms, con- 
struction and syntax. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

Going Abroad. Some Advice. By Robert Luce. 
163 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid ; paper, 
50 cents, postpaid. 

A handy manual by an experienced traveler. 
Covers many points on which tourists may be 
ignorant. 

Walks and Rides in the Country Round About Boston. 
Covering Thirty-six Cities and Towns, Parks and 
Public Reservations, within a Radius of Twelve 
Miles from the State House. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 419 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.35. 

Adopting Dr. Holmes’ happy conceit of ‘‘ Boston 
State House,’’ as ‘ the hub of the solar system,’’ 
Mr. Bacon has described forty-eight walks and rides 
radiating from it, and covering all the couttry known 
as the suburbs of Boston and the adjoining regions ; 
the walks in one direction extending far enough to 
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take in historic Lexington and Concord. This is the 
most interesting historical region in the United 
States, full of notable landmarks and monuments of 
the colonial, provincial, and revolutionary periods. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


HISTORY. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. I. 
Era of Colonization, 1492-1689. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, author of ‘‘ Formation of the 
Union,’’ ‘‘ Epoch Maps,”’ etc. 606 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.71. 

A laudable effort to broaden ‘the highways for 
those who would visit their forefathers.’’ Timely 
volumes on American history ; this, the first, dealing 
with the era of Colonization, consists of rare 
authoritative texts well collated. 


Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the Dutch, By Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Half Moon Series. Papers on 
Historic New York. Vol. I. Number VIII. 
35 pp. 16mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

An interesting chapter in the early history of New 

York, giving many details from scarce sources which 

are put into narrative form by a mistress of this art. 


Great Round World, The. A History of Our Own 
Times, for Boysand Girls. Part I. November 
11th to February 18, 1897. 387 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.or. 

Fifteen numbers of a useful little magazine which 
weekly serves up the news of the world for young 
people. 


Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. Part 
the Fourth. With frontispiece. The Temple 
Classics, edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 324 
pp, with glossary, 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Exquisite text in little space. Frontispiece from 

Aubrey Beardsley’s illustration to Malory. 


Heroic Japan. A History of the War between China 
and Japan. By F. Warrington Eastlake, Ph. D. 
and Yamada Yoshi-Aki, LL. B. With maps and 
illustrations, 556 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.69. 

This is a somewhat disconnected and episedical sort 
of book, containing much interesting matter, but 
not in itself interesting. No approach to a true 
history of the China-Japan war is ever likely to be 
written; the despatches on both sides will not be 
accessible to the student of a conflict whose origin 
was as singular as its result was unexpected by the 
victorious party, while those emanating from the 

Chinese commanders are almost certainly elegant 

compositions rather than statements of fact. The 

heroic stories relate for the most part acts of endur- 
ance prompted by loyalty. The chiushin, familiar to 
those who know the ire. of old Japan, has clearly 
survived into the meiji period. We have no space 
to tell any of these feats as they should be told. It 
is, however, hardly fair to the ‘soldiers and sailors 
of Japan,’’ who ‘‘ carried all before them,’’ to claim 
that ‘‘all these triumphs are due to the virtues, the 
exalted spirit of His Majesty the Emperor.’’ To 
many of the stories too close a criticism should, per- 
haps, not be applied. So far, however, as their 
heroism turns upon contempt of death they are all 
of them in full accord with the national character or 
tradition as exemplified over and over again in Jap- 
anese history and romance. London Atheneum. 


History of Our Own Times, A. Vol. V. From 1880 
to the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., author of “A History of the Four 
Georges,’’ etc. Illustrated. 473 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 

See review. 
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Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. By Henry I: Sheldon. 
With maps and illustrations. 214 pp. I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

Real Condition of Cuba To-day, The. By Stephen 
Bonsal, author of ‘‘ Morocco As It Is,’’ ete. 
With frontispiece and map. 156 pp. I2mo, 45 
cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

Many books on Cuba have been written within the 
last year or two, but very few of them are as attrac- 
tive or as instructive as this one. All thinking Ameri- 
cans are more or less interested in the stubborn rebel- 
lion of the Cubans, and any writer who throws a new 
light on the subject is sure to receive adequate recog- 
nition from them. Mr. Bonsal is entitled to such 
recognition, for the reason that he gives us many 
vivid pictures of actual life in Cuba as it is to-day. 
Moreover, he does not write from heresay, but from 
personal knowledge. He has mingled with the com- 
batants on both sides ; he has seen them fighting ; he 
has carefully noted and set down for us the lament- 
able result of such warfare ; he has visited many pic- 
turesque parts of the island and gathered trustworthy 
information from all available sources ; in a word, he 
has done his best to properly equip himself for writ- 
ing such a book as this. All, then, no matter whether 
they are friends of Spain or of Cuba, may read the 
book with profit. The friends of Spain may find some 

assages in it not to their liking, but, unless they are 
insufferably prejudiced, they cannot claim that the 
author has distorted facts or wilfully gone out of his 
way in order to produce a misleading impression. 

Mr. Bonsal tells us what he saw, and, though some 

of us may not like what he tells us, we should not on 

that account assume that his vision is defective or 
his judgment erroneous. N. Y. Herald. 


Story of an African Crisis, The. Being the truth about 
the Jameson Raid and Johannesburg Revolt of 
1896, told with the assistance of the leading 
actors in the drama. By Edmund Garrett, author 
of ‘‘In Afrikanderland,’’ etc., and E. J. Ed- 
wards. Illustrated. New and revised edition. 
308 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.05. ; 

It is difficult to get at the true ‘‘ Story of an African 
Crisis,’? and the book with that title, in spite of a 
great parade of candor, is somewhat disappointing. 
No doubt it is not easy fora journalist like Mr. Gar- 
rett, who has gone right through the political 
upheaval which he describes in these pages, to write 
dispassionately on such a subject. Moreover, just 
now party feeling in England as well as in South 
Africa still runs high, and though most men admit 
that the Jameson Raid’ was a criminal act of folly, 
there is considerable diversity of opinion about the 
measure of responsibility in regard to it which 
attaches to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Needless to say, Mr. 
Garrett has decided views on that matter, and they 
clash with those of Mr. Statham, to leave * Peter 
Halket ’’ and Olive Schreiner for the moment out of 
account. We differ from Mr. Garrett when he 
asserts that we arealready far enough removed in point 
of time for the history of recent events in South 
Africa to be ‘‘no longer sub judie."’ Surely that is a 
rash assertion whilst evidence of one kind and 
another is coming almost every day to light, and the 
actual ‘‘ Story of an African Crisis ’’ in all its prosaic 
aspects is slowly being threshed out in cross-examin- 
ation befote the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Garrett admits that the Jameson 
Raid has left the Transvaal burghers not merely 
uneasy, but suspicious, and it must be confessed that 
there is a good deal to be said for such an attitude on 
their part. London Speaker. 


Student’s American History, The. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery, author of ‘‘ The Leading Facts of His- 
tory’’ series. With frontispiece and maps. 


523 pp. I2mo, $1.55, postpaid. 
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This wotk follows the same general lines as the 
author’s ‘‘ Leading Facts of American History.”’ It 
differs, however, from the more elementary manual 
in many important respects. It is much fuller in its 
treatment of political and constitutional history, and 
of the chiefs'events bearing on the development of 
the nation. It quotes original documents, authorities, 
and standard writers on the points of greatest interest 
to the student and the teacher, the object being to let 
the history of our country speak for itself. Asa help 
to further research, note numbers have been inserted 
throughout referring to upwards of two thousand 
works of acknowledged merit cited in the appendix. 
There is also a classified list of books on American 
history covering six pages. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Cromwell’s Place in History. Founded on six lectures, 
delivered in the University of Oxford. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, D. C. L 120 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

No living writer is better qualified than Professor 
S. R. Gardiner to determine Cromwell’s place in 
history, and certainly no previous historian has ever 
enjoyed his opportunities. Professor Gardiner has 
devoted the studies of a lifetime to the history of the 
earlier Stuart’monarchy and of the Commonwealth. 
He has taken full advantage of what Lord Acton calls 
‘the opening of the archives,’’ and the larger knowl- 
edge thus rendered accessible has been treated by 
him in the judicial and dispassionate temper which 
belongs to disinterested research, It is not to defend 
a thesis nor to glorify a hero, but to ascertain the real 
facts and to determine their true relations and issues 
that Professor Gardiner has devoted his rare energies 
and gifts to the study of the Commonwealth and its 
antecedents. Hence, when he undertakes to set forth 
his conclusions in a little volume of less than 120 
pages, the value of the performance must be meas- 
ured by no quantitative standard. It is determined 
by the personal equation of the writer, and in this the 
main factors are lifelong study, unrivaled knowledge, 
the assimilation and presentation of material hitherto 
inaccessible, and a rigid impartiality of appreciation. 
The volume contains the substance of six lectures 
delivered extempore last year on the Ford foundation 
at Oxford. But to some extent the lectures have 
been recast since they were originally delivered. ‘‘It 
would,’’ says the professor, ‘‘ be as undesirable as it 
is impossible to reproduce in print words spoken 
without notes to a sympathetic audience. any 
Things fit to be spoken are not always fit to be printed, 
and things fit to be printed are not always fit to be 
spoken.’’ No one will doubt, however, that the 
lectures as now published are eminently fit to be 
printed and very worthy to be pondered. They are 
the work of a man who is saturated with the knowl- 
edge and yet wholly disengaged from the conflicting 
passions of the most troublous period of our national 
history. London Times. 
Machiavelli. The Romanes lecture delivered in the 

Sheldonian Theatre, June 2, 1897. By the Right 
Hon. John Morley, M.P. 63 pp. 8vo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

Mr. Morley is rather inclined to try Machiavelli 
by the standards of our day. Machiavelli, with his 
many a. really loved his country, and 

th 


that in the Italy of the Borgias was no small thing. 
London Atheneum, 


Manhood’s Morning. By Joseph Alfred Conwell. 
242 pp. Indexed. Second edition. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

The tone of the book is fresh and telling. Dr. Con- 
well does not take on the patronizing tone so repel- 
ling to many young readers. He addresses’ his audi- 
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ence in a straightforward, manly style which at once 
inspires confidence and claims attention. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Shall We Continue Jn Sin? A vital question for be- 
lievers answered in the Word of God. By Arthur 
T. Pierson. 122 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

In this little brochure the topic is St. Paul’s discus- 
sion, in Romans VI., VII. and VIII., of the duty and 
privilege of non-continuance in sin. The doctrine of 
sinlessness is not here taught, but of not continuing 
in sin. The disciple’s security for non-continuance 
in sinning is found in his union with Christ. What 
has been the sole ground for justification is now pre- 
sented as the sole basis and hope of sanctification ; as 
Christ does away with the penalty for sin by his 
death, so by his life he puts an end to its power over 
the true believer. This union with Christ is con- 
sidered in a seven-fold aspect, and is treated in the 

resent work under as many chapter headings, as 
judicial, vital, practical, actual, marital, spiritual and 
eternal. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


LITERATURE. 

Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L., LL. D., editor of 
‘* Boswell’s Life of. Johnson,’’ and ‘‘ The Letters 
of Samuel Johnson.’’ In two volumes. 8vo, 
488, 509 pp. Indexed. $550; by mail, $6.00 

See review. 

Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., The. With a 
biographical introduction by W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.P. Vol. I. 329 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

Students of eighteenth-century literature have 
long been of one mind as to the necessity for a new 
edition, with notes, of ‘‘ The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift.’”’ Early in the present century Sir Walter 
Scott brought out his well-known edition, and all 
through the Queen’s reign it has been regarded as 
authoritative. Historical research and literary criti- 
cism have alike been busy in the long interval with 
the great Dean’s fierce but strenuous life, and his 
superb, though often sardonic, achievements in crea- 
tive prose. Swift appeals to many moods, and he has 
fascinated many men, and in recent times, amongst a 
multitude of less well-equipped students and critics, 
Mr. Elwin, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Churton Collins, 
Mr. Henry Craik, and Mr. Courthope. This edition 
contains an elaborate biographical estimate by Mr. 
Lecky. The author has aimed to give a correct, 
authentic, and, as far as possible, complete text of 
Swift’s works, and with this end in view early printed 
editions, scarce and half-forgotten pamphlets, and 
original manuscripts have been carefully collated. 

London Speaker. 


MUSIC. 

Songs of Love and Praise. No. 4. For Use in Meeting 
for Christian Worship or Work. Editors John R. 
Sweney, H. L. Gilmour and J. H. Entwisle. 
222 pp. I2mo, 30 cents ; by mail, 39 cents. 

For use in meetings for Christian worship and 
work. A collection of hymns. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Insect Life. An Introduction to Nature Study and a 
Guide for Teachers, Students, and others 
interested in out-of-door Life. By John Henry 
Comstock. With many original illustrations 
= by Anna Botsford Comstock. 349 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

A popular book of general value and interest which 
will meet a want felt by teachers and be indispensable 
for classes, and will also prove of constant service to 
those who have felt the need of a guide to the 
identification and study of insects. It is a book for 
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amateurs and summer tourists as well as for students, 
and is magnificently illustrated by Mrs. Comstock’s 
accurate and beautiful wood engravings. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


, OUTDOOR STUDIES. 
Gleanings On Gardens, Chiefly respecting those of 
Ancient Style in England. ByS. Felton. 101 pp. 
12mo, $3.78; by mail, $3.89. 


Memories of the Months. Being pages from the 
Notebook of a Field Naturalist and Antiquary, to 
wit, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M. P. Illustrated. 
300 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 


PERIODICALS. 


Yellow Book, The. An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol. 
XIII, April, 1897. 316 pp. Quarto, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 

Among the literary contributors to this quarter’s 
‘* Yellow Book ’’ are Dr. Garnett, Mrs. Cunningham 
Grahame, Marion Hepworth Dixon, F. B. Money 
Coutts, Ella D’Arcy, Richard LeGallienne, Olive 
Custance, Stephen Phillips, and Francis Watt. 
Among the artists we find Ethel Read, E. J. Sullivan, 
Katharine Cameron, A. Bauerle, Patten Wilson, 
Charles Conder, and E. Philip Pimlott. Mr. Sullivan 
pleases best, his four pictures being drawn with a 
sure and firm touch. Miss Ethel Reed is not so 
successful as usual. The yearning after the grotesque 
in art is still painfully apparent. For posters, this 
style is good, as witness some of the posters of to-day 
which have been done by the Beardsley school, but 
as book illustrations they are apt to pall. The prose 
and the poetry in the volume are up to the usual 
standard. London Publishers’ Circular. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Introduction to Philosophy. A Hand-book for Students 
of Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Asthetics, and 


General Philosophy. By Oswald Kiilpe. Trans- 
lated from the German (1895) by W. B. Pillsbury 
and E. B. Titchener. 256 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.44; by mail, $1.55. 

Originally intended as a text-book for German 
students but well adapted in translation for English. 
An elementary guide to philosophy, covering the 
whole field. 

Philosophy of Ancient India, The, By Richard Garbe. 
The Religion of Science Library. 89 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 27 cents. 

A paper-covered book containing much that is val- 
uable on the broad subject of the ancient philosophy 
of the far east. 


POETRY. 

Garden of Dreams, The. By Madison Cawein, author 
of ‘‘ Undertones,’’ etc. 123 pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.09. 

A-new volume by one of the most promising of 
the younger American poets. 

History of English Poetry, A. By W. J. Courthope, 
Cc. B., M. A., D. Litt. Vol. Il. The Renaissance 
and Reformation : Influence of the Court and the 
Universities. 429 pp. 8vo. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.43. 

See review. 

In Titian’s Garden, and Other Poems. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 108 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 97 cents. 

Miss Harriet Prescott Spofford’s little volume, con- 
tains some dainty and musical numbers, ot which 
‘‘Trumpets in Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘The Pines,’’ ‘The 
Violin,’’ and the title poem are all excellent exam- 
ples of her workmanship, These lines are from the 
‘* Trumpets in Lohengrin :”’ 
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‘‘ Hark! ’Tis the golden trumpets of the dawn sound- 
ing the day ! 
Music, O music fain ! 
From rosy reaches drawn, 
And full of silver rain. 
Along the call how swift the sunrise streams ! 
Sound, sound again 
O magical refrain ! 
Peal on peal winding through the dewy air, 
Peal on peal answering far off and fair, 
Peal on peal bursting in victorious blare ! 
Sound, sound again 
With your delicious pain 
O sweet wild haunting strain. 
Till the sky swell with hint of heavenly gleams 
And the heart break with gladness loosed from 
dreams !’’ N. Y. Sun. 


In Which Hearts Lead. A Book of Rhymes. By John 
Leonard Merrill, Jr. 152 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.08. 

A volume of unpretentious verse. Mr. Merrill 
does not call ita book of poetry, but of ‘‘ rhymes,’’ 
and his modesty is pleasing. Much of the rhymin 

is pleasing, too—more pleasing than a great deal o 

the poetry of the period. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Lyric Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher, The. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. With a portrait frontispiece. 
143 pp. 1I6mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

A worthy repository for the delicate lyrics of the 
famous pr ben sewer Life, portrait, and head-pieces. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, As rendered into English 
Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. 60 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Another dainty version of the Rubaiyat, with the 
life of Omar by Fitzgerald. 


Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis Paine. 89 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 
Lyrics by a thoughtful singer who was immersed in 
Biblical studies chiefly concerning the Temple of 
Solomon. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics, By Charles 
Jesse Bullock, Ph.D. 511 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
$1.28 ; by mail, $1.43 

The ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Economics ’’ is 
an attempt by Charles Jesse Bullock to present a 
clear exposition of the fundamental truths that 
underlie the ‘‘ dismal science ’’ which has such a fas- 
cination for a multitude of minds unable to grasp its 
leading principles. The opening chapters treat of 
leading facts in the economic history of the United 

States and form an excellent introduction to the 

study of economic theory. The subjects of con- 

sumption, value and distribution are treated with 
reference to the results of most recent economic dis- 
cussions. Considerable attention is given to such 
ractical problems as the money question, monopo- 
ies, the tariff and labor—all of which are discussed 
with reference to American conditions and experi- 
ence. The monetary history of the United States 
occupies a number of pages. On all mooted ‘ques- 
tions Dr. Bullock aims to present fairly the leading 
arguments of both sides. He arrives at his own con- 
clusions and offers them with dignity, but not so as 
to offend or irritate those who by different processes 
of reasoning reach different conclusions. While his 
views upon bimetallism, Socialism, arbitration, capi- 
talistic monopoly, labor, laws, land naturalization, 
etc., may not coincide with those of all his readers, 
we venture to say that all will read them with respect 
and thank him for presenting so fairly his own con- 
victions. A very strong feature of the work is its 
wealth of references, Every chapter has its index of 
literature at the end. Philadelphia Press. 
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REFERENCE, 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 
a Library and the Valuation of Books. Third and 
enlarged edition. By J. Herbert Slater, author 
of ‘* Book Prices Current,’’ ‘‘ AGuide to Legal 
Profession,’’ etc. 424 pp. Indexed. i2mo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

Alphabetical list of books sold at auction within the 
past few years, giving prices and other data valuable 
to book collectors. 


RELIGION. 

Basis of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal, An Outline 
of Religious Study. By Charles Millen Tyler, 
A.M., D. D. 273 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

A résumé of the conclusions of modern thought on 
the relations of theology and anthropology. Written 
in a liberal spirit and with ample scholarship. 


Gateways to the Bible. By Rev. Cunningham Geikie, 
D. D., LL. D., Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., F. R.S., 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., Principal W. Caven, 
D. D., LL. D., Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D. D., LL. D., Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D. D., Bishop Atticus G. Haywood, D. D., Prof. 
W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL. D., Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D D., Rev. Edwin W. Rice, D.D., 
Bishop A. Cleveland Cox, D. D., Rev. R. S. 
Torrey, D. D., and Rev. Moseley H. Williams. 
122 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
48 cents. 

Contributions from many notable divines, originally 
appeared in various newspapers through the Irving 
syndicate. 

Lazarus. A tale of the World’s Great Miracle. By 
Lucas Cleeve. 383 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

The death of Lazarus, the son of Simon the Leper, 
and the miracle of his bringing back to life by Jesus, 
is the incident around which a life-like romance of 
Jerusulein in the days of the Nazarene revolves. The 
story ends with the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ. All the Biblical characters are introduced— 
Mary, Martha, the Magdalene, Judas Iscariot, Pontius 
Pilate, and others. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Overcoming Life and Other Sermons, The. By D. L. 

Moody. 127 pp. 12mo, 38 cents, by mail, 46 
cents. 

Seven sermons by the famous revivalist. The 
inspiring words without the infections, voice and 
presence 
Prince of The House of David; or, Three Years in the 

Holy City, The. Being a Series of the Letters of 
Adina, a Jewess of Alexandria, supposed to be 
sojourning in Jerusalem in the days of Herod, 
addressed to her Father, a Wealthy Jew in 
Egypt, and relating, as if by an eye-witness, 
all the Scenes and Wonderful Incidents in the 
Life of Jesus of Nazareth. By Rev. J. H. 
Ingraham. Carefully revised and corrected by 
the author expressly for this new edition. Illus- 
trated. 474 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

A reprint of a volume which has helped many to 
ee definitely the aspect and types of the Bible 

nds 

Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, The. By 
John B. Gough Pidge, D.D. Bible Handbooks 
for Young People. IV. 126 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

Papers on the prophets of the Bible rendered into 
language understandable by beginners. 

St. Post, His Life and Times. By James Iverach, 

M. A. Men of the Bible. 216 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

A comprehensive and compact life of St. Paul, 

drawn from widely -diverging sources and put 


Pallas Elder at Work, The. By Rev. J. 


Book News 


together with constructive effect. Attempts, like its 


‘sister volumes, to give fuller currency to Biblical 


character. 


Aspinwal 
odge, D. D., author of ‘‘ What is Presbyterian 

Law?’ 216 pp. Indexed. 
mail, 64 cents. 

Practical directions for an important church 


functionary, based upon actual experiences. 


Truth Sworn Unto Our Fathers, The. By 
Edward K. Tullidge. 58 pp. 16mo, 
Io cents ; by mail, 13 cents. 

In this book an attempt is made to prove the 
Israelitish origin of the Anglo Saxon race. The 
author, the Rev. Edward K. Tullidge, M. A., has 
evidently devoted much painstaking to the subject, 
and makes out a strong case from the theological 
standpoint. The gist of his argument is that it is 
necessarily admitted by all Christians that there were 
special divine dealings with the children of Israel. 
They are called in the Bible God’s covenant people. 
We are bound to carry this belief out to its just 
consequences. All of God’s dealings with this people 
must be consistent with his original purpose for 
them. Philadelphia Call. 


12mo, 57 cents; by 


Rev. 
paper, 


SCIENCE, 

Lessons in Elementary Practical Physics, Stewart and 
Gee Series. By C. L. Barnes, M.A., F.C. S 
Volume III. PartI. Practical Acoustics. 214 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.10. 

Devoted to practical acoustics, and contains 
examples of experiments which can be performed 
with the usual appliances of students. Many cuts 
and alist of workers in theoretical or experimental 
acoustics. 


Manual of Bacteriology. By Robert Muir, M. A., 
M. D., F. R. C., P. E. D. and James Ritchie, 
M. A., M. D., B. S.C. With one hundred and 
eight illustrations. 518 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.93; by mail, $3.11. 

Intended for students and practitioners of medicine, 
and therefore deals only with bacteria of the human 
subject. A useful introductory volume to tiiis branch 
of medical science. Cuts and indices. 


Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners, A manual of horse 
medicine and surgery, written in cad 
language. By M. Horace Hayes, F. R. C., 
author of ‘‘ Points of the Horse,” etc. wit. 
202 illustrations, chiefly reproductions of photo- 
graphs. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
733 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $4.80; by miail, $4.98. 


SELECTIONS. 


Fragments of Roman Satire. From Ennius to Apuleius. 
Selected and arranged by Elmer Truesdell Mer- 
rill. 178 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cent’, postpaid. 

Latin. text of seven classic. satirists, intended to 
supplement the usual courses in the better known 
poets. 

Lives of Twelve Bad Women. Illustrations and Re- 
views of Feminine Turpitude, set forth by Impar- 
tial hands. Edited by Arthur Vincent.  Illus- 
trated. 324 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.19. 

The picturesque side of the lives of a group of 
women who were hopelessly criminal, though not 
noticeably ‘‘ bad women ”’ in the sexual sense. Por- 
traits of each and excellent letter-press. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Crowd, The. A Study of the Popular Mind. By 
Gustave LeBon. Second edition. 219 pp. I2mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

The author proceeds to describe crowds; the 
present age being, in his opinion, the era of crowds, 
as opposed to the era of the individual. He is careful 
to insist, however, that when he talks of crowds he 
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does not mean any casual collection of human beings 
brought together by chance, but what he calls a 
‘*psychological’’ crowd— i. ¢., a crowd in which 
‘‘the sentiments and ideas of all the persons in the 
gathering take one and the same direction, and their 
conscious personalty vanishes’’; in which ‘ a collec- 
tive mind ’’ is formed; a crowd which ‘‘ forms a sin- 
gle being, and is subjected to the law of the mental 
unity of crowds.’’ To produce such a crowd, ‘the 
simultaneous presence of a number of individuals on 
one spot’’ is not necessary. An entire nation may 
become a psychological crowd under certain circum- 
stances, while hundreds of men gathered together 
by accident may not constitute a psychological crowd 
at all. IN. Y: Fost, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Diomed. The Life, Travels and Observances of a 
Dog. By John Sergeant Wise. Illustrated by 
J. Linton Chapman. 330 pp. S8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.72. 

In this volume Mr. Wise relates some of his hunt- 
ing experiences. But the book purports to give the 
observations, traits and experiences of an English 
setter as written by himself. His entire career from 
birth until death, a period of twelve years, is un- 
folded. After his early education has been com- 
pleted the dog tells of rabbit hunting, quail shooting 
and sport with grouse, snipe, woodcocks, prairie 
chickens and turkeys. The dog’s travels carry him 
well over the continent, from Virginia to Texas, from 
Minnesota to Florida. The local peculiarities of 
climate and population are set forth, and the volume 
is written in pleasing fashion, with wit, knowledge, 
and wholesome sentiment in it. It has many illus- 
trations, which were prepared under the direction of 
the author. N. Y. Times. 


Dungeons of Old Paris, The. Being the Story and 
Romance of the most Celebrated Prisons of the 
Monarchy and the Revolution. By Tighe Hop- 
kins, author of ‘‘ Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,”’ 
‘‘Nell Haffenden,’’ etc. [Illustrated. 265 pp. 
8vo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 

In this book Mr. Hopkins takes us into a world of 
which we moderns have no actual knowledge, though, 
if we are historical students, we may already havea 
very vivid conception. It is the world of autocracy, 
of mob rule, of the days when might was right, when 
laws were too often recklessly abused, when any man 
might be imprisoned on some frivolous pretext—in 
fine, of the days of feudalism and of that mad era 
which witnessed the downfall of feudalism. The rich 
and the poor, the lowly and the nobly born, tenanted 
these al team, and about them and their con- 
duct therein Mr. Hopkins tells many a curious story. 

N. Y. Herald. 

Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. 
The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Babylonia in the years 1888-1890. 
By John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., Se. D., D.D. 
With illustrations and maps. Volumel. First 
Campaign. 375 pp. 8vo, $1.90; bv mail, $2.12. 
In this volume the Rev. Dr. John Punnett Peters 

gives the history of the first campaign of the Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania expedition to Babylonia in 

1888-90. The expedition, which was inaugurated by 

Mr. E. W. Clarke, a banker of Philadelphia, was 

organized under the auspices of the University of 

Pennsylvania, and after a long delay at Constantinople, 

owing to the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 

permits from the Ottoman Government, the party 
reached Nippur early in February, 1889. Niffer, as 
it is ordinarily written, or Nippur, in its ancient form, 
lies between the Tigris and the Euphrates, about one 
hundred miles east of south from Bagdad. It was 
visited by Layard in 1851, but prior to the discoveries 
made by the University of Pennsylvania expeditions 
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the true importance of the spot was undreamt of. 

The first year’s work, of which the present volume 

treats, was, as regards actual excavation, practically a 

failure. Difficulties arose between the leader and 

the members of his party, who doubted the import- 
ance of Nippur and the desirability of excavating 
down to the foundations; while hostile Arabs contin- 
ually interfered with the work and finally set fire to 
the camp and forced the explorers to return to Bag- 
dad. A second campaign under the same leader, 
which will form the subject of another volume, was 

a complete success. The temple of Bel, the oldest 

in the world, was discovered, and a vast amount of 

material, including sarcophagi, pottery, implements, 
and inscribed stones, bricks and tablets, was secured. 

These records show that a people in a high state of 

civilization existed in Babylonia some two thou- 

sand years before the period assigned by Archbishop 

Ussher’s chronology for the creation of the world. 

N. Y. Sun. 

Outgoing Turk, The. Impressions of a Journey through 
the’ Whew akan. By H. C. treme. prt 
of ‘‘ The Chitral Campaign.’’ With seventy-six 
illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author and others, and three maps. 277 pp. 8vo, 
$3.00 ; by mail, $3.23. 

See review. 

Ride Through Western Asia, A. By Clive Bingham. 
With illustrations and maps. 284 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.42. 

The author, formerly an officer in the Grenadier 
Guards, is now, we learn, a correspondent for one of 
the principal English newspapers in southeastern 
Europe. The difficulty of the project which he con- 
trived to carry out will be evident when we recall the 
fact that, toward the end of June, 1895, when he pre- 
pared to start upon his tour, the troubles in Armenia 
had reached an acute stage. Asia Minor was reported 
to be shut against travelers, and an irade had been 
issued forbidding all Europeans from entering the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey north of the Lebanon. 
It was only owing to extraordinary good luck that the 
author of this book was able to traverse Anatolia and 
cross the Persian frontier. Of the four ways of en- 
tering Asia Minor Mr. Bingham chose the most direct, 
that, namely, from the Bosporus to Erzerum, which 
is practically the capital of Armenia. Hardly any 
one had followed this route since Capt. Burnaby, and 
it was deemed impracticable, first, because it required 
a start from Constantinople, where the officials would 
be on the alert, and secondly, because it involved 
traveling through a part of the country especially 
hostile to Europeans and along a line of towns in 
each of which a powerful pasha would doubtless try 
to prevent a traveler from going further Neverthe- 
less, it was this route which our author resolved upon, 
and toward the close of July he left Constantinople, 
accompanied by a Turkish servant and provided with 
an ordinary traveling passport, such as Ottoman sub- 
jects apply for. N. Y. Sun. 
Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs Alec Tweedie, 

author of ‘‘A Winter Jaunt to Norway,’ “A 
Girl’s Ride in Iceland,’’ etc. With illustrations 
and maps. 366 pp. Appendix and index. 
8vo, $3.75 ; by mail, $3.93. 

In this volume the author gives us a thorough and 

delightful description of Finland and its inhabitants. 

In noother modern book can we obtain the same 

information which we can obtain here and hence 

this is not merely a pleasant book of travels, but also 
an original work of unusual merit. Illustrations of 

a little known country are always welcome, and there 

are some excellent ones in this book. By studying 

them and carefully perusing the text any one can 
learn far more about Finland than can be learned from 


other more pretentious but less readable books, 
N. Y. Herald. 
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USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning, A. By Michael 
Joseph Golden. M. E. Illustrated. 69 pp. 
I2mo, 72 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

There seems to be room for this practical hand- 
hook, for wood-turning is an art about which very 
little has been published. Mr. Golden evidently 
knows his subject thoroughly. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Memorials of Christie’s. A Record of Art Sales from 
1766 to 1896. By W. Roberts, author of ‘‘The 
Bookhunter in London,’’ etc. Illustrated. 329, 
379 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.86. 

We are not sure that Mr. Roberts has quite suc- 
ceeded in making the book what the title would lead 
the reader to expect; for though many of the chap- 
ters, especially the earlier ones, are full of inter- 
esting details about buyers and sellers and about the 
circumstances which led to the sale of great collec- 
tions, the bulk of his book is too much a mere list 
of pictures and their prices. It is easy to have too 
much of this in a book intended for general reading. 

In an official list, such as Redford provided, it was 

right to give prices and names of purchasers to serve 

as a guide to future collectors and to enable the works 
to be traced; but some of Mr. Roberts’ pages are 
neither the one thing nor the other—they are not 
readable as literature, and from their summary way 
of omitting purchasers’ names, etc., they will not be 
of much use for reference. Still, the book contains 
so much that is interesting that the public reception 
of it may very likely make these remarks appear 
hypercritical. The illustrations are good and well 
selected, and many of the details about the early 
history of the firm are new, at all events to this gen- 
eration. Mr. Roberts’ sympathetic account of the 
original James Christie, the subject of one of Gains- 
borough’s finest portraits, throws a pleasant light 
upon the founder of this great business and of those 
days which, thanks to the contemporary portrait 
painters, are better known to us than any other period 
of our history. 

London Times. 


Portrait of F. J. Stimson 

The Sylvis Cryptograph, by Percie W. Hart 
Biographical Sketch, F. J. Stimson 

Aims and Autographs of Authors 

** The Book of Wealth ”’ 

Notes from Boston 

With the New Books 
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Position and Action in Singing. A Study of the Truc 
Conditions of Tone. Solution of Automatie 
(Artistic) Breath-Control. By Edmund J. Myers, 
F. S. Sc., author of ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcements,’’ 
‘“‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists,’ etc. 
217 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In ‘‘ Position and Action in Singing,’’ Mr. Edmund 
J. Myers points out the importance in singing of a 
free, flexible, and automatic action and adjustment of 
all parts of the body and of a spontaneous production 
of tone. He advocates for the accomplishment of 
this a return to the methods of the old Italian school, 
which drew its inspiration and its fundamental princi- 
pals from nature, as opposed to the modern scientific 
school, which seeks, by localized effort, to adjust, 
direct, and control those parts of the human organiza- 
tion utilized during the act of tone-production. The 
first part of the book deals with the fundamental 
principles of singing, while the second is a study of 
the means of applying these principles in the use of 
the voice. Mr. Myers expresses his ideas with com- 
mendable clearness, and however they may be re- 
ceived by some professional teachers, they are worthy 
of the pupil’s consideration. 

N. Y. Sun. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


The Social Teaching of Jesus. By Shailer Matthews. 

Volcanoes of North America. By Israel C. Russell. 

Analytical Geometry for Technical Schools and Colleges. 
By P. A. Lambert, M. A. 

French Grammar. By J. F. Magnenat. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 


Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Penney. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy and The New Life. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 

Personal Friendships of Jesus. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Bright Threads. By Julia H. Johnston. 

Daily Light and Strength. 

Love’s Messages. Compiled by Mary S. Cobb. 


“Equality ’’—‘‘In the Garden of Dreams’’—‘‘Thomas Wharton’s Stories’’— 


“Walks and Rides in the Country 


Round About Boston’”—‘‘A Rose of 
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News from New York 
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Magazines .... 
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Reviews 


Johnsonian Miscellanies—Mr. Courthope on English Poetry—England’s Recent 
History—Edward Bellamy’s New Book—Du Maurier’s Last Fiction—The Private 
Life of Queen Victoria—A Rose of Yesterday—Tales of the Sun Land—The Out- 
going Turk—Guavas the Tinner—Notes on the Nicaragua Canal—The Meddling 
Hassy—Uncle Bernac—Samuel Sewall and His Times—The Ready Rangers—Mem- 
ories of the Months—A Book of Adventures. 
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Songs for Little People, 243. 

Sonnet in England, and Other Essays, 42. 
Spanish Castles by the Rhine, 507. 

Spoils of Poynton, The, 389, 410. 

Sport in the Alps, 23. 

Stories of New Jersey, 186. 

Story of a Train of Cars, The, 315. 

Story of Canada, The, 315. 

Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East, 365. 
Story of Jane Austen’s Life, The, 507. 
Story of the Birds, 436. 

Street Railway System of Philadelphia, The, 505. 
Street Types, 243. 

Study of Aisthetics, A, 322. 

Study of Maternal Love, A, 315. 

Struggle of the Nations, The, 320. 
Swordmaker’s Son, The, 108. 

Synthetic Philosophy, 208. 

Syria from the Saddle, 388. 

Tales of the Sun-Land, 630. 

Taquisara, 188. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves, 193. 

Teddy and Carrots, 192. 

Thackerays in India and Some Calcutta Graves, gor. 
That Affair Next’Door, 363. 

ThatjRirst Affair and Other Sketches, 315. 
Third Violet, The, 562, 584. 

Thinklets of Southeastern Alaska, The, 60. 
Three Children of Galilee, 193. 

Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 21. 

Timbuctoo, the Mysterious, 297. 

To-day and Yesterday, 157. 

Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, 192. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer Detective, 259. 
Topical Notes on American Authors, 389. 
Toussaint L’Overture, 43. 

Tragic Doubters, The, 265. 

True George Washington, The, 253. 


True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, H.C. M., 361. 


Uncle Bernac, 633. 

Upon the Tree-Tops, 459. 

Vignettes, 437. 

Vines of Northeastern America, The, 575. 
Violet, The, 110. 

Virginia Cavalier, A, 319. 

Voyage of the Rattletrap, The, 463. 

Walks and Rides in the Country, 613. 

Walter Gibbs, the Young Boss, §7. 

Warwick Library, 347. 

Warrior Fish, A, 26. 

Was General Thomas Slow at Nashville? 243. 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, The, 348. 
What to Read, 243. 

White Hecatomb and Other Stories, The, 526. 
Windfall, The, 259 c 
Wilds of Alaska, The, 59. 

Winter Swallow, A, 299. 

Wisdom of Fools, The, 506. 

With the Trade Winds, 360, 

Wives in Exile, 389. 

Wizard, The, 190. 

Woman in Africa, A, 404. 

Woman's Part ina Revolution, A, 583. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, A, 189. 
X-Ray, The, 243. 

Yankees of the East, The, 188. 

Year of Shame, The, 348, 364. 

Your Little Brother James, 43. 

















POETRY. 


At the Gate, 387. 

Birds’ Invitation, The, 507. 
Books of Deeds and Days, The, 252. 
Brook’s Good-Night, The, 177. 
By the Brookfall, 569. 

By the Sea, 299. 

Dawn, The, 15. 

Dialogue in February, A, 324. 
Does It Pay ? 301. 

Dreamer, The, 390°. 

Elizabeth, 308. 

Fame’s Temple, 177. 

Failure, 173. 

Fairy Stories, 51. 

Field-Flower, 559. 

First Song, The, 196. 

Flowers Invisible, 92. 
Folk-Songs, 296. 

Football Episode, A, 308. 

From “ The Window,”’ 530. 
Home of Longfellow, The, 238. 
Hymn to God the Father, A, 241. 
Iuspiration, 177. 

Interpreted, 529. 

Lent Lily, The, 399. 

Life’s Motto, 530. 

Lullaby, A, 64. 

March Wind, The, 343. 
Monuments, 252. 

Mother Song, 573. 
Night-Watchman, The, 556. 
Noon, 384. 

Picture Gallery, A, 501. 

Poems That Nobody Writes, The, 196. 
Poetry, 13. 

Poet’s Talisman, The, 47. 

Poet, The, by D. O’Kelly Branden, 498. 
Poet, The, by Arthur Christopher Benson, 445 
Put to Sleep, 252 

Set Fair, 92. 

Shelter, 437. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XV. 


Ships That Pass in the Night, 44. 
Sonnet by Henry Timrod, 196. 
Springtide, 396. 

Thought, A, 112. 

Thoughts, 530. 

Uncertainty, 96. 

Under the Willows, 516. 

Violets, 465. 


OBITUARY. 


Adams, William T., 465. 

Banks, Mrs. George Linnaeus, 586, 
Beecher, Mrs. Henry Ward, 410. 
Bent, James Theodore, 506. 

Biddle, Arthur, 410. 

Blind, Mathilde, 268. 

Brittan, Harriette G., 586. 

Corson, Juliet, 637. 

Cox, Dr. George D., 113. 

Delbceuf, Joseph Remi Leopold, 64. 
De Mas-Latrie, Count, 324. 

Dodge, Mary Abigail, 28. 
Drummond, Prof. Heury, 410. 

Duc d'Aumale, Henri Eugene Philippe Louis, 530. 
Ebeling, Adolph, 28. 

Fowler, Prof. Lorenzo Niles, 64. 
Hardy, George E., 530. 
Hartshorne, Henry, 368. 

Headley, Joel T., 368. 

Hungerford, Mrs (The Duchess), 324. 
Kirkland, Elizabeth Stansbury, 28. 
McIntyre, Samuel, 368. 

Morris, William, 113. 

Mott, Dr. Henry A., 196 

Oliphant, Mrs, Margaret, 637. 
Patmore, Coventry, 196. 

Preston, Mrs. Margaret J., 465 
Prieto, Guillermo, 410. 

Rapalje, Stewart, 113. 

Richardson, William Adams, 196. 
Walker, Gen. Francis Amasa, 324. 
Wasielewski, Joseph W., 324. 








Book News 





Mrs. Rorer has : 


three books that are just the thing for this hot weather. They bring fresh ideas to many, and 
save time, worry and excitement for all. What they tell can be relied on. They are filled 
with certainties. You know something of Mrs. Rorer. What she does is always well done. 


The books are: 


Hot Weather Dishes 


A great boon in hot weather. It’s surprising what can be done with our vegetables, what ah 
palatable forms they can be made to assume. Book is full of good things. In paper covers, Bcc 
40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. ie 
Canning and Preserving * 
About the only book on the subject worth having. Tells how to can and preserve all the fruits *. 


and vegetables, and to make marmalades, butters, jellies and syrups; also pickling. In paper 
covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


New Salads | 5 


Her latest book. Contains a great many new and delicious salads, suitable for every-day use 
and for Dinners, Luncheons, Suppers and Receptions, together with a group of OpD SALaps a 
and some CEYLON SaLaps. Bound in salad-green cloth, 50 cents. 








All books by mail; we pay postage 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 ) Library S$ Street, Philadelphia 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s Summer Bsoks. 


Authors and Friends. | The Wisdom of Fools. 
By Mrs. JAMES T. FrELpS. Siath Thousand. $1.50. | By MRS. DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’’ 
A charming book containing reminiscences, anecdotes, and etc. $1.25. Second Edition. 
letters of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. | «Jt is a work of unusual power, in some lights absolutely 
Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson and Lady Tennyson. marvelous for the depth of intimate perception and intuitional 


Chapters from a Life | divination.”—Brooklyn Zagile. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ A Singu- A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 
ular Life,’? etc. With 24 portraits and other | By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, author of ‘‘The Story 





illustrations. Lighth Thousand. $1.50. | of Christine Rochefort.’’ $1.25. 
B “ The heroine’s peculiar history on each side of the ocean is 
Memories of Hawthorne. most interesting and the author has drawn in her a distinct and 


delightful character.’’—7he Congregationaitst (Boston) 


A delightful book, by his daughter, Rose HAWTHORNE 


LATHROP. Witha fine new portrait of Hawthorne. The Spirit of an Illinois Town, and Bit 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. The Little Renault. a 
Joan of Arc. By Mrs. CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘The Lady of 


Fort St. John,’’ ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,’’ etc. $1.25. 


A noble historical biography by FRANCIS C. LOWELL. \ Miro, COMAHEOA bee Giles ws tuar: aie tent “te 


With Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. spirit of an Illinois Town,’ which has a combination of mascu- 
line vigor and feminine delicacy rare to find. "— The Literary 
Bradford Torrey. World (Boston). 
A Rambler’s Lease; Birds in the Bush; The Foot- Miss Archer Archer. 
Path Way; A Florida Sketch Book ; Spring Notes |“ A cool, quiet, delicious love story’ by CLARA LOUISE 
from Tennessee. Five very delightful outdoor | BURNHAM, author of ‘‘The Wise Woman,” 
books. Each, $1.25. ‘‘Next Door,” ete. $1.25. 
The Day of His Youth. The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. 
By ALICE BROowN, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass, ” “By | By HERBERT D. WaRD, author of ‘‘The White 
Oak and Thern,’’ etc. $1.00. | - Crown, and Other Stories.’’ $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
‘*A book quite out of the ordinary, written with a distinct | A most readable story, full of humor, but by no means 
charm of style.”— Zhe Outlook (New York). | thoughtless. 
Sold by Booksellers. a 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. a 
vii 
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and which gives the 
resemblance to Silk Velvet 


THERE IS 
A 





Book News _ 








WEAR GUARANTEED. 


FOR SALE AT 
PHILADELPHIA 


Equals Silk 
Velvet at 






Half the Cost. 





WANAMAKGR'S 


’ who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
Ladies Si 


tionery for their correspondence, should | 
inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These | 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Super- | 
fine Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a | 
variety of tints and surfaces. Manufactured and | 
supplied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Book 


tee CALL 


Reaches All Philadelphia’s 
Read The Call Favorite Afternoon 
SOOO. 


But it is enough. If you read 
THE CALL you will not be 
asking your neighbor, what is the 
News? You will not fall asleep 
over “THE CALL.” It is filled 


with brain tonic. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS 


Proprietor and Editor | 


|; TIN, SLATE ano TILE 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 


At this old established and 
reliable headquarters can always 
be found the latest styles of 
Coiffures at prices lower than 
elsewhere, for the following 
reasons: 

We have the largest assort- | 
ment in this city. 
We import our material 
direct. 
We manufacture all goods belonging to the trade. 
We buy only for cash. 
Mlustrated Catalogue sent te Customers out of town. Goods sent 
by mail everywhere. 
BECK’S HAIR STORE. 36 North Eighth St., Phila. 
Between Filbert and Arch Streets. 


| 











News 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOOD WORK IS 
OUR BEST 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A very troublesome leak is 

good excuse for your making 

our acquaintance, and we will 

tend to your needs promptly. 
ROOFERS IN Gara, McGinley & Co., 


23 South Seventeenth St. 


CRSVESSSSESSSSSSESSESSESSOOS 


; 
; 
; 


: 


*THE HOVER SOFA BED § 


235 SOUTH SECOND STREET. 


The only Sofa Bed that can be kept thoroughly 
clean as it takes all apart. : 
@ 





/* a Sofa. As a Bed. 
For Sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 
SOESSVSSSSSSSSSsessesssesse 





Book News. 


“BOOK NEWS’ 


MONTHLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Too many books are made now-a-days for any one to 
hope to read them all. Perhaps the reading of two or 
three books in a thousand would class one as a well-read 


person, if the right books were chose. 


A helpful friend is ‘Book News,’ a monthly maga- 


zine, now fifteen years old. 


It gives a helpful, unbiased word of books as they 
appear, noticing more than three thousand each year. A 
corps of experts learn about the books for you. Individ- 
ual notions are not obtruded. **Book News”’ tells, in a 
paragraph or a page, what the book is. You can then 
decide intelligently whether or not you need to read it. 


You can know about it, at least. 


Contributions from Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, London, and Canada keep “Book News” 
readers in touch with the world of books. Pictures from 


the new books are freely used. 


Each issue of “Book News,” except the holiday 
double number, has a plate-paper portrait of some author 
of note. No publication in the country has equaled 


‘‘Book News’’ in this feature, 


Sample copies cheerfully sent. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 














Book 


News 


Book Conveniences 


Book Rack 





This Book Rack has been made to 
meet the demand for a holder to be 
used on table or desk, in house 
or office, that should be strong, con- 
venient, handsome and not expensive. 
These requirements are ail met in the 
“Perfection,” which is the happy 
name of the rack we are advertising 
at a price less than half what the 
manufacturer wanted, Two styles ; 
Quartered Oak or Maple, with ends of 
a very handsome pattern in metal. 
Finished in gold bronze, Our price, 
45 cents. 


The Story of a 


Great Conflict. 


A History of the War of Secession, | 


1 861-1865, by RossiTER JOHNSON. 


An authentic, impartial, and in- 
teresting history of the late conflict, 
containing special contributions by 
General O. A. Howard and General 
John B.Gordon. Printed from large 
type,on good paper, with over 60 
illustrations, many of which are full- 
paged, 8vo. Made to sell for $3.00; 
our price, 85 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Dictionary Holder 
Strong and firm. [RRR Meare 

The only holder 
_with the self-ad- 
| justing feature. 
| The heavier side 
of the book by 
its own weight 








will adjust itself 

to a lower plane 

than the lighter, 

and the pages 
will be perfectly 
‘flat. In com- 
| pact wooden boxes for shipment, $2.85. 
| Oak or Walnut. 


Golden Memories of 
the Book of Books 


In Picture, Song and Story, com- 
piled by Henry Frederic Reddall, 
with an introduction by Bishop John 
'P. Newman, D.D., LL.D. Printed 
from large type, embellished with 8 
full-page colored plates, 43 full- 
|page engravings and over 150 
-wood-cuts inserted in the text. 
'Bound in half Russia back and 
corners, cloth sides, quarto. Made 


to sell by subscription for $3.50; 
| our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. 





Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York 











A $7.50 BOOK FOR $1.50. 


Stanley’s Great Book. 
IN DARKEST AFRICA; 


Or, The Quest, Rescue and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. By Henry M. StantEy. Com- 


| { — in two octavo volumes of about 550 pages each. With two steel engravings and 150 illustrations 
and maps. 

Our price of $1.50 for the two volumes makes this the pense bargain in the hist of the book trade 

[ of the United States. This work has never been sold for less than $7.50 per set; Charles Scribner’s Sons 


published it. Their imprint on a book is a guarantee of everything that is best in bookmaking. Under- 
=, these are the identical books that Scribner sold for $7.50 a set, not reprints, or copies printed on 
cheaper paper. ; 

ae M. Stanley wrote but few books and this is his last, and it is also the latest book of travel in 
Africa. The price he received for the manuscript was at the time the largest amount ever paid an author. 
We have the entire remainder of the edition, and they cannot be purchased except through us. 


Prices for the Set of Two Volumes: 


Cloth, Extra. Publishers’ price $7.50; ourprice ........-.2050+02+ +28 e $1.50 
Library, Half Leather, Marble Edges. Publishers’ price $9.00; our price. ....... 2.00 
Half Morocco Gilt Edges. Publishers’ price $11.00; our price ..........+-+++. 2.50 
Full Morocco Gilt Edges. Publishers’ price $15.00; our price ..........4+45% 3.00 


Postage, 50 cents per set. 


We have a few sets of the Demy Quarto Edition de Luxe. But few copies were printed. It is a hand- 
some book, size 12 x 10 inches, and three inches thick, bound in three-quarter crushed Levant, vellum sides, 
printed on hand-made paper with six etchings and 150 woodcut illustrations and maps. 


Each copy numbered and signed by Henry M. Stanley. 
Original price $75.00; our price, for the two volumes, $7.50. 


Leary’s Book Store 


Opposite Post-office. Ninth Street below [larket Philadelphia. 





. ry 
| Provident Life and Trust Company 
| of Philadelphia 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
(Nos. 401-409) 





Assets over Thirty-three Millions 


Insurance in Force over One Hundred and Fifteen Millions 





In everything which makes Life Insurance safe and moderate 
in cost this company is unexcelled. Issues all approved forms 
of policies. Information cheerfully given. 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, ASA S. WING, 


President. Vice-President and Actuary. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, JOSEPH ASHBROOK, 
Vice-President. Manager of Insurance Department. 





THE LATEST BOOKS. 


GEORGE DU AURIER’S LAST NOVEL, 


The Martian. [ilustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; 
Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4.50. A Glossary of the 


French expressions is included. 


A History of Our Own Times. 
From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin 
McCartHy. With sixteen Portraits. 1I2mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 

By Carouine A. CrEEvEY, Author of ‘‘ Recrea- 
tions in Botany.” Illustrated by Benjamin 
Lander. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


Eye Spy, 

A Field with Flowers and Animate Things. Written 
and Illustrated by Wirt1aM HamILTon GIB- 
son, Author of ‘‘ Sharp es,” ‘ Highways 
- Byways,’’ etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

+50. 


The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt top, $1.25. 


The Missionary Sheriff. 
B Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man who 
ed to Do His Duty. By Octave THANET. 
Illustrated by A. B. t and Clifford Carle- 
ton. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Descendant. 


A Novel. By ELLEN GLascow. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Bobbo. 


And Other Fancies. By THOMAS WHARTON. With 
an Introduction by Owen Wister. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley and J. R. Weguelin. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Colored Top, $1.50. 


The Mistress of the Ranch. 


A Novel. FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. 
Post 8vo, , Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Pursuit of the House-Boat. 


Being Some Further Account of the Doings of 
the Associated es, under the Leader- 
ship of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By JoHN 
KENDRICK BANGs. [Illustrated by Peter 
Newell. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


An Epistle to Posterity. 
Being Rambling Recollections of Many Years of 
My Life. By Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. Witha 
hotogravure portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
ncut Edges and Gilt Top, Ornamental, $2.50 


Jerome. A Poor Man. 


By Mary E. Witxmns. Author of ‘‘ Jane Field,’’ 
‘*Pembroke,’’ etc. Illustrated by A. I. Kel- 
ler. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 


By W. D. Howetts. Illustrated by W. T. Smed- 
ley. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Story of the Rhinegold. 
(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for Young Peo- 
le. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. Illustrated. 
‘ost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Mr. Peters, 
A Novel. By Riccarpo STEPHENS. With illus- 
trations by E. M. Ashe. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


In Simpkinsville, 


Stories. By RutH McEngRy Stuart. Author of 
‘*A Golden Wedding,” ‘‘The Story of Ba- 
eng etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

1.25. 
A Loyal Traitor. 

A Story of the War of 1812. 2 BARNES. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

1.50. 
Hell fer Sartain, 

And Other Stories. he JouN Fox, Jr. Post 8vo 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Colored 
Top, $1.00. 

Johnsonian [liscellanies. 

Arranged and Edited by Gzorck BrrxBEcK HILL. 
p > ae ey Ae . D.; Editor of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” and of ‘‘The Letters of 
Samuel Johnson.”” In Two Volumes. Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7.50. 


Sweet Revenge. 


A Romance of the Civil War. By F. A. MrTcHEL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, new York. 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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